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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXXV MARCH, 1930 No. 2 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 


In our endeavor to enlarge and improve our facilities 
for vocational training for our older group of children, 
we sought the advice of principals of vocational depart- 
ments and heads of institutions of several of the leading 
schools for the deaf in America by asking them to answer 
the following two inquiries: 

1. Please name the five trades that you believe would be the best 
to teach deaf boys, 16 years of age or over, who have had some pre- 
vocational training of a general nature, provided the trades building, 
the equipment and the teaching staff for these five trades are ade- 
quate to meet the demand for a finished product. 

2. Please name the five branches of art or vocational training 
best suited for girls, 16 years of age or over, who have a general 
background of domestic training, such as sewing, cooking and gen- 
eral housework, the provision for thorough training being such as 
suggested for the boys. 

The answers were prompt, courteous and very enlight- 
ening. A summary of the results of the inquiry might 
be tabulated in the order of the number of votes received 
as follows: 

For boys—The woodworking trade, the printing trade, 
the machinist trade, shoe repair and leather work trade, 
the baking trade, agriculture, including gardening, the 
painting trade, bookbinding trade, tailoring, barbering, 
masonry and photography. 

For girls—The sewing trade, the cooking trade, applied 
art, the printing trade, office work, power machinery 
trade, bookbinding, photography, laundering, beauty cul- 
ture, nursing and supervising. 

It was the general consensus of opinion that a thorough 
foundation should be given first, then special training for 
a particular branch of the trade because industry to-day 
is demanding skill and speed in mass production and it 
is becoming more and more necessary for us to turn 
out specialists. 
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Quoting several excerpts from the answers received, we 
have the following interesting suggestions: 


‘“We are suggesting trades which I call basic; for in- 
stance, I think of the printing trade as a fundamental 
trade which, if properly organized and taught, affords 
the learner an opportunity to become, after a proper foun- 
dation has been laid, expert in general printing, or in 
setting up and operating the press, or in job composition 
work, advertising work, or linotype work either as an oper- 
ator or a machinist.”’ 


‘‘TIf I were going to reorganize the industrial work of 
the school, and had a reasonably free hand, I should begin 
by making a survey of local industries. I would disre- 
gard entirely what other schools were doing in their own 
particular fields. The object should be to fit those boys 
and girls to be self-supporting citizens of central New 
York, to meet conditions as they are in central New York. 
What I should now write you from this school would 
deal more with theoretical industrial education, and you 
wants yours to be highly practical. You seem to be in 
a position where you can do something original, and I 
wish you all sorts of luck.”’’ 


‘‘The needs of industrial training might be governed 
from the boys’ home and locality environment. I would 
judge most of the industrial training in your State ought 
to look forward to industrial and mechanical activities, 
rather than agricultural. 


‘*To begin with, primary handicraft work with indus- 
trial training is worth while, and when a boy is twelve 
years old he might begin to use tools, leading to some 
industry that he would follow, whether it be carpentry, 
joinery, and woodwork; or printing, linotyping, and press- 
work; or shoe repairing and leather work; dry cleaning 
and pressing. These are the trades we give in addition 
to farming and gardening. 
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‘“‘Tf you had an opportunity, floriculture and truck 
gardening would be very satisfactory for the bright deaf 
boy. 

‘*Dairying and taking care of stock are worth while for 
a certain caliber of deaf boys. The question is not what 
we can make the best show of in our schools to-day, but 
what is best for the boy after he leaves school for his 
earning bread and butter. 

‘‘The question of vocational training for the girls is 
a much greater problem. First, all of them should be 
trained as housewives, with preparation for home making 
and the duties of motherhood. We have seen woeful lack 
of knowledge of this branch of training for deaf girls.’’ 


‘Sewing and dressmaking are perhaps the best voca- 
tions for the average deaf girl, for she needs them in 
home and in the community wherever she is. 

‘‘Domestic science and home economics, as far as it 
ean be done without attempting too much technical train- 
ing, provide excellent training, and, after all, the girls 
may not follow trades as do boys. 

‘*Printing, typesetting, linotyping, and bindery are 
clean work and, under surroundings where the deaf woman 
would have general protection, a few could follow this 
trade. However, competition places them at a tremendous 
disadvantage and, going back to the original idea, all 
girls should be trained for home making with its col- 
lateral duties.’’ 


‘‘For the girls, in addition to their regular household 
training, I would suggest applied arts and any of its 
branches, photography, dressmaking, bookbindery work 
such as women are capable of doing. 

‘‘T have long thought that the work of beauty parlor 
operators would open an avenue of suitable employment, 
but if it is not any more suitable than the ordinary bar- 
bering opportunity I would not so advise.’’ 
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‘‘In answer to your letter, the trades we find most valu- 
able for boys, sixteen years of age and over, are: Print- 
ing, baking, house painting, woodwork, shoe repair. Of 
course, it requires good language to be a printer. Boys 
who do not possess a knowledge of language of high 
enough order to become responsible printers should take 
the other trades. 

‘‘But most of the deaf of my state in spite of being 
quite well prepared in some of these trades fall into auto- 
mobile and rubber plants, where they get good wages. 
I doubt not, however, that the industrial work which they 
have learned is of great value to them. 

‘*It is not so easy to find five branches of art or indus- 
trial training for girls, and we do not have them. They 
become quite proficient in domestic science and seem to 
like that work. Very few have made a mark in art. It 
is a negligible number, yet many of our children take art 
each year. 

‘‘Just at present we are teaching linotyping to three 
girls, hoping that they may be able to take positions at 
the close of school next June. It is our first effort and I 
do not like to class that as one of the five until it has 
been proven a success.”’ 


‘‘Trade 1—For both boys and girls—Printing; all- 
around country printer’s training, with linotype, based on 
accepted newspaper and job practice. Newspaper practice 
should be stressed. 

‘‘Trade 2—For both boys and girls—Bookbinding; in 
correlation with the printery in part, giving a _ well- 
rounded course of training leading to employment in the 
bindery department of a modern commercial printing 
establishment (wherein girls and women predominate). 

‘‘Trade 3—For both boys and girls—Photography: 
studio and commercial photography in -all its branches. 
There is no better vocation for the deaf, as this work is 
wholly based on the eye. Studio assistants with good 
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training are in demand, and the possibilities good for 
independent business. I have an estimate of the equip- 
ment and supplies needed to establish this trade, drawn 
up by an experienced deaf commercial and studio photog- 
rapher. The amount runs slightly over $1,000, initial 
cost, with $30 per month estimated as the running ex- 
pense, outside of teacher’s salary, of course. Three rooms 
needed, with running water. 


‘‘Trade 4-—-For boys—Woodworking ; two separate and 
distinet divisions, but with courses continuous; carpentry, 
with complete hand-tool equipment, without machinery ; 
and cabinetmaking or millwork, with modern machine 
equipment. The first for country builders, who do not 
have access to machinery; the second for those who can 
be worked into mills and factories in the cities. Cabinet- 
making is regarded as advanced work, and carpentry 
should come first. . 

‘Trade 4—For girls (possibly boys)—Typewriting and 
comptometer work, leading to office employment. Candi- 
dates for this work would be few, as the educational foun- 
dation would have to be higher. 

‘‘Trade 5—For both boys and girls—Canning and com- 
' mercial kitchen work (in your district, which seems to 
specialize in this). This might include baking and pastry 
making to make it a year-around specialty. 

‘No matter what trades you settle upon, you will find 
occasional pupils who show talent in some other line dur- 
ing their prevocational years. If it seems advisable to 
hold them to this, it is always possible to make special 
students out of them, doing advanced work in the pre- 
vocational department; or else to send them to the state 
university or agricultural college for advanced work in 
this specialty. Art is one of these. Also agriculture and 
dairying. Others will suggest themselves. You cannot 
hope to confine the lives of all the deaf to any five oceu- 
pations; but provision can hardly be made for teaching 
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en masse too great a variety of subjects requiring costly 
equipment. 

‘‘T emphasize my previous suggestion that you draw 
up your own list of trades following a careful survey of 
the industries of central New York which can employ 
deaf labor, also the industries of that region in which 
your graduates might hope to establish themselves inde- 
pendently. It seems that in academic work we must follow 
a national standard; but there should be a decided re- 
gional standard established for our practical industrial 
training.”’ 


‘*Most of our pupils in school for the deaf will live 
comparatively near the school after leaving their Alma 
Mater either before or after graduation. This necessarily 
makes the problem a local one. It is hardly necessary 
for me to dwell upon the fact that the pupils trained 
in our school for the purpose of entering community life 
in this industrial city would not fit into the more or less 
rural community surrounding Rome, New York. My con- 
tention is that the community should be surveyed, the 
~ need for certain types of trained workers determined, and 
then aim to meet this need. This can be accomplished by 
the coordinated effort of the organized workers, employers 
and school officials. 

‘After the foregoing has all been definitely determined, 
I fear we are still as much in a quandary as before if 
we continue to think in terms of the old trades, like bak- 
ing, shoemaking, printing and woodworking. Modern in- 
dustry demands the specialized worker or operator. The 
needs of industry to-day are better typified by the follow- 
ing list of jobs: Drill press operator, lathe operator, grind- 
ing machine operator, linotype operator, press hand, auto 
mechanic, storage battery operator, gas engine mechanic, 
vuleanizer, tire builder, armature winder, power sewing 
machine operator, small parts assembly workers, etc. 
Quoting figures of the United States Department of Com- 
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merce: ‘More than thirty million people are earning 
their living in five leading industries which either did 
not exist or were only in their infancy thirty years ago.’ 
Still, those of us in the schools for the deaf insist upon 
teaching the same trades that were meeting the occupa- 
tional needs fifty years ago but that to-day are positively 
obsolete. I can only vision it one way, that is, as utter 
dogmatism, the besetting sin. 


‘‘Progress of our industrial evolution has broken the 
old occupations into operations which indicate many more 
jobs are available. However, they do not take nearly as 
long to learn. This in itself makes our older practice 
obsolete and places before us a real live issue which can- 
not be brushed aside with indifference. 


‘For some time I have been making a study of the 
various phases of cooperative education. I do not wish 
to place myself in the light of a prognosticator ; however, 
it is my belief that eventually it will be our only solu- 
tion of the problem. Schools for advanced education and 
secondary schools for hearing pupils are adopting coopera- 
tive education with success, and if we want to equip our 
pupils so that they can solve their social problems in a 
hearing world trained with superior methods, it will neces- 
sarily behoove us to do our job better and perhaps copy 
some of the best practices now being followed by those 
schools. 


‘*May I suggest that you look into the cooperative edu- 
cational movement whereby the student spends part of 
his time in the school and part of his time in the industry 
under actual working conditions. Please do not jump 
immediately to a biased conclusion and say it cannot be 
worked out.”’ 


Summing up the trades mentioned, with a subdivision 
of each, we have the following list: 
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FOR BOYS 
The Woodworking Trade 
Carpentry 
Cabinetmaking 
Patternmaking 


General repair work 
The Printing Trade 
General printing 
Presswork 
Job compositing 
Advertising 
Linotype work 
Operating 
Machinist 
The Machinist Trade 
General machine-shop work 
Welding and heat treating 
Auto repair work 
The Gardening Trade 
Truck farming 
Floriculture 
Poultry raising 
The Painting Trade 
House painting 
Sign painting 
The Tailoring Trade 
Cutting 
Fitting 
Busheling 
Cleaning 
Mending 
Pressing 
Operating of pressing machines 
The Shoe Repairing Trade 
General repair work 
Use of quick repair machinery 
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Harness repair 
General leather work 
Masonry 
Barbering 
Baking 
Photography 
Dairying 


FOR GIRLS 


The Sewing Trade 
Plain sewing 
Dressmaking 
Tailoring 
Fancy needlework 
Operation of power machines 
Power Machinery Trade 
Machinery operating 
Assembling 
Pasting 
Packing 
The Cookery Trade 
Hotel work 
Cafeteria and restaurant work 
Housework 
Office Work 
Typist (not stenography) 
Computing and copying machine work 
Tabulating and filing 
Applied Art 
Lamp shade, novelty work 
Show ecard designing, lettering and decorating and 
many other special lines of applied art work 
Photography 


OTIS A. BETTS, 
Principal, Central New York Institution, 
Rome, N. Y. 


SOME WORK IN GRAMMAR 


I should like to preface this paper with the suggestion 
that the intelligence test should be used often as a factor 
in the cultivation of the child’s thinking powers, and, 
since it is the especial province of the English teacher to 
develop language sense, the use of the intelligence test 
seems to fall naturally into the English course. It is not 
used amiss, however, in any course. 

These tests are peculiarly helpful to the deaf, because 
the deaf child is not analytical in his thinking. He is, 
in fact, not a thinker. The hearing child will probe mer- 
cilessly into the why and the wherefore of all that he sees 
and hears—he is proverbial for his questioning ability. 
On the other hand, it is the ambition of the teacher of 
the deaf to bring out the questioning habit in her student. 

The deaf child accepts what he is told as true. He is 
too trusting, too easily deceived. To him words mean 
literally what they say and the teacher of grammar has 
failed seriously if, in addition to guiding the child’s lan- 
guage toward correct form, he has not paused to guide 
his mind into the habit of sifting language for its real 
meaning, pressing on until the reasoning powers of the 
child have been so developed that he is on the alert for 
true meanings in life as well as in language. Idealistic? 
Perhaps, but all progress begins with idealism and there 
are more possibilities here than we once dreamed of. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and one example 
does not establish a rule, but an example such as I have 
in mind, has a convincing effect as to the value of the 
intelligence test use’ often. 

We have a new girl this year, a delightful, bright girl 
of fifteen. She same to us from an oral school and she 
has been well trained in speech. She knows neither the 
manual alphabet nor signs. Moreover, she is fortunate 
in her family, who do all in their power to keep her on 
an oral basis. So she has had an unusual language oppor- 
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tunity. Yet we find very serious defects in her language 
and she is far below the average of her class in ability 
to think. ‘‘I goes to another class in Miss Starr,’’ is a 
sample of her language. 


When this girl, in an intelligence test, was given so 
simple a thing as to check the true, in true and false 
statements, she came to me and, pointing to the words 
‘frigid zone,’’ said, ‘‘I don’t know what is it.’ She 
checked as true the statement ‘‘President Coolidge will 
be our next president’’ and left unchecked ‘‘ Indians lived 
in wigwams a long time ago.’’ When she was told to 
write her name in a vertical line and again, backwards, 
she was utterly bewildered. Every other child in the class 
wrote his name in a vertical line and sixty per cent wrote 
it backwards. She had learned the word ‘‘vertical’’ with 
the class the week before; in fact, the word was on a per- 
manent board where it had been since the class had first 
learned it. 


I have no wish to reflect upon the school that had trained 
this girl. Doubtless it could take a Utah child and pick 
him to pieces! Nor does Utah claim that its pupils are 
paragons. Far from it. We have headaches and heart- 
aches over our children. This particularly striking in- 
stance, however, does emphasize the fact in our minds that 
brain-teasers have a positive place in our work, not as 
intelligence tests alone, but as cultivators of intelligence, 
and that a great deal of written work should correlate 
with the oral work. 


I believe that in oral conversation—which is indisputa- 
bly necessary in the child’s training—much of grammati- 
eal structure is lost. The child often gets only the high 
lights of the sentence, and while he grasps the idea it is 
intended to convey, he does not always get the force of 
the language form as a hearing child does. For that rea- 
son, a just proportion of the class work should be written 
on the boards and held up for oral discussion, thus giving 
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a double emphasis to sentence structure that is decidedly 
effective. 


So long as language is used there will be ungrammatical 
structure, and when we grow disheartened over the queer 
productions of our pupils we may easily regain our cour- 
age by opening our ears to the language of the hearing. 

A daily paper recently carried the statement in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch relative to one of our fliers, that 
prayers were being offered that he might ‘‘be returned 
to us safely.’’ On that same day an insurance man said, 
in reference to two men who were business partners: ‘‘If 
neither one of them have died by 1940’’... and a school 
teacher who is successful in her work remarked: ‘‘He 
don’t know when he can leave.”’ 

On the night before I saw this error I was called on 
the ’phone by a school teacher who asked my opinion 
upon a question that had been under discussion in the 
family for some days. An uncle, who declared that he 
knew nothing about grammar and cared less, was sure 
‘**T arrived safe’’ was the right form, whereas the school 
teacher ‘‘knew’’ it should be ‘‘I arrived safely,’’ because 
‘‘only an adverb can modify a verb.’’ 

With the deaf as with the hearing we must try to 
develop what the uncle had in this case, the ‘‘feel’’ of 
language. 

In the case just mentioned, the teacher could see that 
in the expression, ‘‘The eggs arrived unbroken,’’ ‘‘She 
arrived well’’ and in the common, ‘‘arrived safe and 
sound,’’ we were qualifying the object, not the act. So 
with the deaf child; if he can see that the verbal adjec- 
tive adds to the picture formed by the subject, while the 
adverb adds to the verb idea, telling when, how, where 
or why the act happens—or denying that it ever hap- 
pens—he senses the true relationship of the parts of the 
sentence. 

Just as the right use of the various conjunctions is the 
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element that does most to limber up even the correct lan- 
guage of the deaf child, so the right use of verb forms 
is the element that does most toward raising his language 
from chaos such as this: ‘‘Please ask Charlie that he 
would give me twenty-five dollars. I wanted to buy some 
B. V. D’s and other things for school.’’ 

In teaching the present verb forms we get, of course, 
two leading ideas; the one, of a single act in the process 
of happening and the other, of the habitual act. 

While conjugations are not to be neglected, I have 
found the use of the abbreviations, V.1 (present), V.2 
(past) and V.3 (past participle), very effective for sharp, 
quick visualization of correct form; for instance, in learn- 
ing the infinitive forms, the child visualizes quickly, ‘‘to 
V.1"’; to be V.1 ing’’; ‘‘to be V.3 by’’; ‘‘to have V.3”’’, 
and, ‘‘to have been V.3 by.’’ In the earlier years, how- 
ever, it does not seem wise to teach other than the three 
present, active and passive, infinitives; ‘‘to V.1’’, ‘‘to be 
V.1 wng’’, ‘‘to be V.3 by.”’ 

Let us consider the present verb forms. In addition to 
conjugations, then, it is helpful to give ‘‘V.1’’ as the 
habit verb and ‘‘—YV.1 ing’’ as the progressive form. The 
child’s work in conjugations will clear up the choice of 
auxiliaries (am, are, is) in the latter formula. As to the 
singular and plural forms of the habit verb, it is easy 
to show the class that if the subject carried the ‘‘s’’, used 
or implied, (we = the boys), the verb does not carry it 
and vice versa: The boys run; the boy runs. J and you 
must be shown as exceptions, using always the plural 
form—for no good reason at all—purely idiomatic forms. 

Live language is, as always, the best method of empha- 
sizing the use of the two present forms. 

Let one child be allowed to pass from one to another, 
telling each secretly to perform some act when his name 
is called. In an oral class this child may be called the 
speaker, while another may be chosen as the writer, this 
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latter child going to the board and writing the sentences, 
thus giving the added emphasis of the written form. 

The child whom we have called the speaker says: ‘‘ John 
is rubbing his hand,’’ and the writer transcribes the sen- 
tence. The teacher asks: ‘‘What does John always do 
when he borrows my eraser?’’ Thus the habit sentence 
joins the progressive sentence on the board. A space 
should separate this couplet from the next couplet of 
similar form. 

The speaker may then ask James what Jack is doing, 
and the sentence when put on the board is accepted or 
rejected by the class. 


Eventually, such sentences as ‘‘Mary is shutting her 
eyes’’ and ‘‘ John is opening his mouth’’ will appear. The 
teacher may have to instigate some such acts, and here 
is the chance to show that the finished present form 
(passive) ‘‘—V.3’’ is better. ‘‘Mary’s eyes are closed.’’ 
Then, why not ‘‘John’s mouth is opened’’? We so often 
have to digress and now we must stop to give the use of 
the adjective ‘‘open’’ as a more common form. A num- 
ber of sentences can be found and perhaps put upon the 
permanent board space for several days’ observation: 
‘“‘The door is open,’’ ‘‘The window is open,’’ ‘‘Your 
eyes are open,’’ ‘‘Your book is open,’’ ‘‘The desk drawer 
is open,’’ ‘‘My purse is open.’’ In contrast, ‘‘The door 
is closed,’’ ‘‘The window is closed,’’ etc., must be shown 
and drilled upon. 

In our own ease we have used white paint and drawn 
a line, six or seven inches from the top of the board, clear 
around the board space, thus ruling off the top section. 
Here such sentences as the above illustrations of the use 
of ‘‘open’’ are written, the word or words to be empha- 
sized being done in orange chalk. The painted line should 
be wide enough—an inch—to protect the permanent border 
of sentences from erasure, following the daily written 
lesson. This permanent space will prove very helpful. 
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The past verb, or V.2 is used with the indefinite past 
terms, ‘‘once,’’ ‘‘one day,’’ ete., or when one tells definite- 
ly when in the past the act happens. The present perfect, 
active, passive, and progressive, is used for a past act if 
we do not reveal the past time and also with all ‘‘now’”’ 
words, all indefinite—‘‘often,’’ ‘‘sometimes’’ and nega- 
tive terms ‘‘never,’’ ‘‘not,’’ ‘‘neither—nor,”’ ‘‘for—’’ (in- 
dicating time; as, ‘‘for a week’’), ‘‘sinee 
(close to the present) and kindred terms. The main point 
in the use of the present perfect is that we wish to tell of 
a past act without giving away the secret of the exact 
past time—and how deaf children love secrets! Or, we 
wish to indicate that an act has been finished at a past 
time, very near the present. 


It may even lap over into the present, ‘‘I have been 
coming here for a long time; often; once in a while; since 
I was six years old.’’ (The act is not yet finished. ) 

Take now almost any action picture—so many maga- 
zine covers serve this purpose. Call for a sentence, telling 
of an act, in the picture, that is happening. 

‘‘Some boys are fishing. They are sitting on some 
boards. One boy is laughing. One boy is pulling hard,’’ 
etc. Now tell us of a finished act but keep the past time 
a secret. ‘‘The boys have come to the river. They have 
brought some poles with them. They have put some worms 
into a can.’’ 

Now tell us of a finished act and tell me when it hap- 
pened. ‘‘One day, some boys came to the river and fished. 
They brought some worms in a ean.’’ (Note that the time 
word first used satisfies the whole situation.) 

Now use both the present perfect and the present pro- 
gressive verbs in a sentence and tell me about the boys. 
‘‘The boys have come to the river and they are fishing.’’ 

Use so that and tell us about the worms. ‘‘One day, 
the boys put some worms into a can and came to the 
river, so that they could fish.’’ 
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Use so and tell us about the boys; use V.2, or the past 
verb. ‘‘One day, some boys wanted to fish so they went 
to the river.’’ An elliptical sentence may be given; ‘‘One 


day, some boys wanted to fish so ————- and 


v.2 
and ————_.”’ 

‘‘Some of the boys are happy’’—‘‘one boy is not’’—‘‘he 
has no pole.’’ 

‘‘Some of the boys are happy but ————— because 

9? 

“*T wish that boy had a pole’’—‘‘he would be happy.’’ 

“‘T hope that boy ————— so that ————_..”’ 

There are any number of exercises to perfect this drill 
in tense and at the same time keep up the necessary re- 
view in the conjunctions, ‘‘I wish,’’ ‘‘I hope’’ and other 
such past work. 

The past progressive should be given great emphasis tu 
overcome the use of such sentences as these: ‘‘I went to 
town. My friend walked on the street and met me’’; or, 
“*T went into the office. I met Mr. Driggs. He sat at his 
desk. He said ‘Good morning.’.”’ (As to how this par- 
ticular verb ‘‘met’’ is overcome, more later.) 

Before this particular type of sentence is attacked, the 
past progressive has been taught—in dramatization—as a 
past act that was happening at the time of another past 
event or at a definitely named past time. The two acts— 
past—happen at the same time. 

The passive form may be taught as ‘‘————— be V.3 
by’’; ‘‘————— been V.3 by’’; and ‘‘—————. by.”’ 

The greatest danger in teaching the passive voice is the 
tendency to an unnecessarily frequent use of the phrase, 
“‘hy —————’’. The child should be taught that the ac- 
tive form is better unless it is unnecessary to give the 
name of the doer or unless we wish to emphasize the 
mystery of the name of the doer. 

‘‘T have a dress which my aunt gave me.”’ 
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‘*T have a dress which was given to me by my aunt.”’ 
Either of the above two is correct since we wish to give 
the name of the doer, but to discourage the ‘‘by’’ habit, 
encourage the use of the active. 


In answering directly a question involving the name 
of the doer, either form is correct. ‘‘Who gave you your 
new dress?’’ ‘‘It was given me by my aunt.’”’ ‘‘My aunt 
gave it to me.’’ However, if the person addressed is the 
doer, the active is better. ‘‘Who broke the window?’’ 
**T did it.’’ He was shot by some one last night. (Who 
did it? Mystery!) Cotton is used in making cloth. (No 
mystery here, and no need of the name of the doer.) 


So often the deaf child has to be led to see that he 
must not use so many unnecessary words. He says, for 
instance, ‘‘You asked me if —————. I say, ‘‘Yes,”’ his 
direct quotation drill has left him with, ‘‘I said to him’’ 
and ‘‘He said to me’’; he says, ‘‘Dear Uncle John Smith: 
Please write me a letter and I shall write a letter to you. 
I always think of you, every day,’’ and so on. We must 
get him to assume some intelligence on the part of his 
listener and yet to tell enough, for his listener cannot 
read his mind. 


To continue the drill, give such directions as ‘‘Look at 
the other boys and girls and then tell me something about 
one of them. Use the present perfect active.’’ John has 
sprained his ankle. ‘‘Use the present perfect passive’’; 
‘‘May’s hair has been mareelled.’’ Practice only can 
make perfect. 


The interrogative form, active and passive, follows 
now. ‘‘Have you been invited to Mary’s party?’’ ‘‘Has 
Mary invited you to her party?’’ 

‘*Have you ever been struck by an automobile?’’ (The 
name of the doer is needed here, so the ‘‘by’’ phrase is 
well used.) ‘‘Has your team been beaten this year?’’ (The 
name of the doer is not needed here; nor is there any 
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mystery as to the doer, so the ‘‘by’’ phrase is well 
omitted.) 

It is easy to write all this out. It sounds easy to put 
into practice but it is slow, arduous work, with unex- 
pected twists that will have to be untwisted. The first 
letters and stories our children write, after we have spent 
a week on the passive verb, will be full of passive verbs, 
and the next week the drill must be on putting the em- 
phasis where we want it. 

‘*T have been visited by my mother this week’’ is right, 
but the big idea is ‘‘ Mother came!’’ so talk about mother. 
**Some fruit was gathered by us’’ is not wroug, but what 
you want to tell the home folks is about how busy you 
have been, so talk about ‘‘we.’’ 

As to the present perfect and past tenses, this thought 
should be emphasized: Even though past time is not men- 
tioned, if it is known or understood, the past verb (V.2) 
is used. 

‘‘Did you see that lightning?’’ (When I saw it?) 

‘‘T have lost my money. I know that I put it into my 
pocket.’’ (Before I lost it.) 

‘‘T have put my money into the bank.’’ (No idea of 
any other past time or act is involved.) 

To develop ease in expression a drill in the compound 
and the complex sentence with the different verb forms. 
is good. 


Past Past 
I but 
Present Perfect Present Progressive 
He and I 
Present Perfect Passive Habit 
His SO- 


‘*Meet,’’ ‘‘do’’ and ‘‘call’’ are three overdone verbs, 
among the deaf. 

‘‘Meet’’ has two meanings; one indicates a gathering 
at one point, either by plan or by accident, from diver- 
gent points. This verb is intransitive. ‘‘We meet in the 
chapel every day.’’ ‘‘ All the deaf people will meet (come 
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together) at Lagoon on Labor Day.’’ The other shows 
a meeting of two individuals or groups or of one indi- 
vidual and one group, coming from opposite directions, 
and this is a transitive verb. ‘‘I went to Mr. Driggs’ 
office and met him,’’ is therefore wrong. Mr. Driggs did 
not contribute to the meeting. He was there. Intransi- 
tively, it might be used. ‘‘Mr. Driggs and I met in his 
office,’’ for whether prearranged or not, both contrib- 
uted to the meeting. ‘‘John and I met on the street.’’ 

‘‘T was going down the street and I saw John ahead of 
me. I walked fast ( > > ) and met him.’’ 
Wrong. ‘‘I caught up with him.’’ (Idiom list enriched 
by caught up with.) ‘‘I went into the parlor and met 
my mother.’’ Wrong. Dramatization should be used re- 
peatedly to wipe out this annoying ‘‘met’’ habit. 


‘*TDo’’ is a generic term and is always transitive, except 
when it means succeed or accomplish (make happen). 
The child should be taught to use the specific term of 
activity whenever possible. ‘‘I hope you will do well 
(succeed) on your farm.’’ ‘‘How many rows can you do 
to-day?’’ (Transitive, having a doer and a receiver.) 


‘What are you doing on the farm?’’ (While generic, 
it is used transitively, ‘‘what’’ being the receiver’s name.) 
This is taught as against the incorrect ‘‘What are you 
working on the farm?’’ (‘‘Work’’ should be shown to be 
intransitive followed by the present participle, thus ‘‘T 
am working hard plowing’’; or the specific ‘‘I am plow- 
ing’’ is given). Working at is followed by the present 
participle; as ‘‘I am working at farming,’’ or by a name 
word as, ‘‘I am working at the Sperry Mills.”’ ‘‘ Working 
for’’ and ‘‘working at’’ or ‘‘in’’ need drill also. ‘‘I was 
working at the Sperry Company,”’ is too often found in 
our vacation stories. 


‘‘We shall not do this afternoon.’’ Wrong, because 
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‘‘do’’ is a transitive verb. You perhaps remember the 
scheme. We shall not do this afternoon. 

In this connection, it may be well to emphasize the 
indefinite ‘‘not any’’ and ‘‘yes some.”’ 
‘*We shall not do any work’’; ‘‘We shall do some,’’ or 
‘four’’ work. 

‘*Called’’ is used by the deaf child to mean ‘‘sent for,’’ 
‘‘wrote for,’’ ete. While ‘‘called’’ is correctly used to 
mean ‘‘sent for,’’ I believe that in the interest of variety 
the specific terms are better. If the word ‘‘called’’ is 
used, meaning ‘‘sent for,’’ he must omit the word ‘‘to’’ 
after the verb. ‘‘He called me home’’ (sent for me). 
‘*He called me to his office,’’ ‘‘called to me to i 
indicates direct contact by voice. 


So, there are distinct usages that we should be alert to 
correct if we are to bring the language of the deaf into 
shape. Children often come from the fifth or sixth grades 
saying, ‘‘May I go?’’ ‘‘May I drink some water ?’’ ‘‘ Will 
you change my check?’’, and though we are supremely 
grateful that, handicapped as they are, they can make 
their wants known, we can never be satisfied with such 
imperfections. We can only, as the years go by, gradually, 
painfully, untiringly, cull and weed, strengthen and im- 
prove, here a litle, there a little, until at least a measure 
of the awkward characteristics have been taken out, for 
no teacher of the deaf can yet have the temerity to claim 
perfect language for her children; for some child, per- 
haps, a satisfactory style, but not for the group. Some 
day, we hope, as the deaf themselves become convinced 
of the value of language, the struggle to teach good Eng- 
lish may not be so difficult. For the present we can orly 
be grateful for whatever advance we are able to make. 

The past perfect tense should be taught as had V.3, 
had been V.3 by...., had been V.1 ing, to be used only 
when two different past times are involved, the past per- 
fect verb being used for the first of those acts or times to 
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transpire. This is strengthened by being put into con- 
trast with the past progressive, when both acts occur at 
the same past time. 

‘‘T had been to church (eleven to twelve o’clock) when 
I saw you.’’ (After twelve.) 

‘“When I left the shop (3 P. M.), I had finished my 
work.’’ (Before three P. M.) 

The child may write, ‘‘Last summer, I had visited my 
sister in July and had a fine time.’’ He can be shown 
that only one past time is here involved and hence the 
past perfect is wrong. (July was co-incident with last 
summer. ) 

““Must’’ is often used by the deaf as a past verb. 
‘“Must”’ and ‘‘have to’’ are only present and future in 
meaning. ‘‘He said that he must go soon.’’ (Not bad, 
because the going is future as shown by soon, but ‘‘had 
to’’ shows better agreement with ‘‘said’’.) 

‘I hurried because I must do my work before I went 
to the show.’’ Wrong. The doing is regarded as an act 
to be finished before going, therefore ‘‘I hurried because 
I had to do my work — 

FANNIE DAY HURST, 
Instructor in the Utah School, 
Ogden, Utah. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH—II? 
AcTION WRITING 

Let the teacher write the word (verb) on the board 
and have the pupils perform the action one after another, 
the class writing the completed action on the slates as 
they do so. For example: 

RUN. John ran. James ran. Mary ran. Effie ran, ete. 

Then let them perform the actions in concert and write 
them out in the plural: ‘‘We walked. We ran. We 
jumped,’’ ete. 


1 Continued from the ANNALS for November, 1929, pp. 486-496. 
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Finally, let the teacher perform the actions and have 
them write them out in the second person. ‘‘ You walked. 


You ran,’’ ete. 


The following verbs may be given in the same manner: 
‘““Walk, run, hop, jump, skip, dance, kneel, bow, nod, 
laugh, ery, shout, cough, sneeze, sing, smile, frown, yawn, 


sigh, wink.”’ 


Also the following commands: ‘‘Stand up. Sit down. 


Fold your arms. 


Shut your eyes. 


Touch the desk. 
Touch the floor. 
Touch the wall. 
Touch the book. 
Touch your nose. 
Touch my head. 


Open the door. 
Open the press. 


Open the window. 


Open your book. 
Open your mouth 
Open my knife. 


Shut the door. 
Shut the press. 


Shut the window. 


Shut your book. 
Shut your eyes. 
Shut my desk. 


Strike the desk. 
Strike the wall. 


Clap your hands. Shake your head. 
Open your mouth.”’ 


ToucH 


John touched the desk. 
James touched the floor. 
Eddie touched the wall. 
Jane touched the book. 
Mary touched her nose. 
Elsie touched your head. 


OPEN 


Robert opened the door. 
Henry opened the press. 
William opened the window. 
Aggie opened her book. 
Elsie opened her mouth. 
Flora opened your knife. 


SHUT 


Jane shut the door. 
Mary shut the press. 
Maud shut the window. 
Jack shut his book. 
Harry shut his eyes. 
Robert shut your desk. 


STRIKE 


Jack struck the desk. 
Maud struck the wall. 
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Strike the press. Harry struck the press. 

Strike your head. Elsie struck her head. 

Strike my back. Robert struck your back. 

Strike a match. William struck a match. 

GIVE 

Give me your book. John gave you his book. 

Give me your slate. Jane gave you her slate. 

Give me the pointer. George gave you the pointer. 

Give me the duster. Mary gave you the duster. 

Give John his cap. Aggie gave John his cap. 

Give Mary her copybook. Harry gave Mary her copy- 
book. 

Give a pencil to Sarah. Robert gave a pencil to 
Sarah. 

Give a crayon to Robert. Elsie gave a crayon to 
Robert. 

Give the ball to Harry. Willie gave the ball to 
Harry. 

Give out the pens. Eddie gave out the pens. 

BRING 

Bring me your slate. John brought you his slate. 

Bring me your book. Mary brought you her book. 

Bring me my hat. William brought you your 
hat. 

Bring the chair to James. Sarah brought the chair to 
James. 

Bring the pencils to Jane. Henry brought the pencils 
to Jane. 

Bring the chair to the desk. Elsie brought the chair to 
the desk. 

Bring the water to James. Aggie brought the water to 

James. 
Bring your cap to Mary. Robert brought his cap to 

Mary. 
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Bring a glass of water to 


John. 


Bring some coal for the fire. 
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Sue brought a glass of water 
to John. 

James brought some coal 
for the fire. 


SHAKE 


Shake your head. 

Shake your coat. 

Shake yourself. 

Shake the desk. 

Shake the bottle. 

Shake the duster. 

Shake hands with me. 
Shake the pointer at John. 


Shake your finger at Jane. 


Shake your fist at Robert. 


Mary shook her head. 
James shook his coat. 
Harry shook himself. 
Robert shook the desk. 
Sarah shook the bottle. 
Willie shook the duster. 
Elsie shook hands with you. 
Frank shook the pointer at 
John. 
Aggie shook her finger at 
Jane. 
Alex shook his fist at Robert. | 


Shake your head at Sarah. Katie shook her head at 
Sarah. 
QUESTIONS 


Who shook the pointer at John? Frank. 

What did Frank shake at John? The pointer. 

At whom did Frank shake the pointer? At John. 
Did Frank shake the pointer at John? Yes. 


Pur 


Put your hands in your 
pockets. 

Put your hands behind your 
back. 

Put your hands up your 
sleeves. 

Put your hands over your 
eyes. 

Put your hands on your 

heads. 


John put his hands in his 
pockets. 

Mary put her hands behind 
her back. 

You put your hands up 
your sleeves. 

We put our hands over our 
eyes. 

We put our hands on our 

heads. 
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Put your slates into the 
desks. 

Put your slates under the 
desks. 

Put your slates under your 
arms. 

Put your slates on your 
shoulders. 

Put your pencils 
your ears. 

Put your pencils in your 
pockets. 

Put your fingers on your 
ears. 

Put on your caps. 

Put out your tongues. 

Put away your books. 


behind 
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We put our slates into the 
desks. 

We put our slates under 
the desks. 

We put our slates under 
our arms. 

We put our slates on our 
shoulders. 

We put our pencils behind 
our ears. 

We put our pencils in our 
pockets. 

We put our fingers on our 
ears. 

We put on our caps. 

We put out our tongues. 

We put away our books. 


TAKE 


Take off your cap. 

Take off your coat. 

Take your slates out of the 
desks. 

Take your books out of the 
press. 

Take your hands out of 
your pockets. 

Take the crayons out of the 
box. 


Take the pens out of the 
drawer. 

Take the cork out of the 
bottle. 

Take the key out of the 
lock. 

Take the picture off the 


hook. 


James took off his cap. 

Willie took off his coat. 

We took our slates out of 
the desks. 

We took our books out of 
the press. 

I took my hands out of my 
pockets. 

Aggie took the crayons out 
of the box. 

Sue took the pens out of 
the drawer. 

Joe took the cork out of the 
bottle. 

John took the key out of 
the lock. 

Tom took the picture off the 

hook. 
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Take the cover off the book. 
Take the lid off the box. 


Take a drink of water. 
Take a mouthful of water. 


Take a dose of medicine. 


Take a long breath. 
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Elsie took the cover off the 
book. 

Eddie took the lid off the 
box. 

Susie took a drink of water. 

Mary took a mouthful of 
water. 

Harry took a dose of medi- 
cine. 

Mary took a long breath. 


QUESTIONS 
Who took the pens out of the drawer? Sue. 
Did Sue take the pens out of the drawer? Yes. 


What did Sue take out of the drawer? 
Out of what did she take the pencils? 
Who took the cork out of the bottle? 
Did Joe take the cork out of the bottle? 
What did Joe take out of the bottle? 
What did he take the cork out of? 


The pens. 

Out of the press. 
Joe. 

Yes. 

The cork. 

Out of the bottle. 


PuLL 


Pull up the blind. 

Pull down the blind. 
Pull up your sleeves. 
Pull down your sleeves. 
Pull up your stockings. 


Pull down your vest. 
Pull back the desk. 
Pull round the desk. 
Pull forward the chair. 


Pull out your handkerchief. 


Pull off John’s coat. 


William pulled up the blind. 
Elsie pulled down the blind. 
Robert pulled up his sleeves. 
He pulled down his sleeves. 
Mary pulled up her stock- 
ings. 

James pulled down his vest. 
Fred pulled back the desk. 

Tom pulled round the desk. 


Susie pulled forward the 
chair. 

Sarah pulled out her hand- 
kerchief. 

Eddie pulled off John’s 

coat. 
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Pull Frank out of his seat. 


Pull the cork out of the 
bottle. 

Pull a hair out of your 
head. 

Pull Willie’s ear. 

Pull Mary’s hair. 

Pull Fred’s nose. 
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Sam pulled Frank out of 
his seat. 

Joe pulled the cork out of 
the bottle. 

Mary pulled a hair out of 
her head. 

George pulled Willie’s ear. 

Ellen pulled Mary’s hair. 

Harry pulled Fred’s nose. 


TURN 


Turn up your sleeves. 
Turn down your sleeves. 
Turn up your trousers. 


Turn down your trousers. 


Turn up your collar. 
Turn down your collar. 
Turn down your ears. 


Turn round your head. 


Turn up your eyes. 
Turn out your pockets. 


Turn round on your heel. 


Turn over the leaves of your 
book. 

Turn down the corner of 
the leaf. 

Turn your coat inside out. 


Turn your cap wrong side 
foremost. 


John turned up his sleeves. 

He turned down his sleeves. 

Harry turned up his 
trousers. 

He turned down his 
trousers. 

James turned up his collar. 

He turned down his collar. 

Robert turned down his 
ears. 

Mary 
head. 

Susie turned up her eyes. 

Willie turned out his 
pockets. 

Rose turned round on her 
heel. 

I turned over the leaves of 
my book. 

You turned down the cor- 
ner of the leaf. 

Frank turned his coat in- 
side out. 

Sam turned his cap wrong 
side foremost. 


turned round her 
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Turn the picture upside Sarah turned the picture 


down. upside down. 
Turn it with its face to the 1 turned it with its face to 
wall. the wall. 
Turn the handle of the door. Eddie turned the handle of 
the door. 
Turn the key in the lock. Elsie turned the key in the 
lock. 
Turn up the gas. Joe turned up the gas. 
Turn down the gas. He turned down the gas. 
Turn out the gas. He turned out the gas. 
QUESTIONS 
Who pulled up the blind? William. 
Did William pull up the blind? Yes. 
What did William pull up? The blind. 
STAND 
Stand in a line (row). We stood in a line. 
Stand in a circle (ring). We stood in a circle. 
Stand in a square. We stood in a square. 
Stand before me. We stood before you. 
Stand behind me. We stood behind you. 
Stand around me. We stood around you. 
Stand on one foot. We stood on one foot. 
Stand on your tiptoes. We stood on our tiptoes. 
Stand in the corner. John stood in the corner. 
Stand behind the door. James stood behind the 
door. 
Stand between the desks. Mary stood between the 
desks. 
Stand up all at once. We stood up all at once. 
Stand up one by one. We stood up one by one. 
Stand up two by two. We stood up two by two. 


Stand with your face to the Fred stood with his face to 
wall. the wall. 
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Stand with your back to the Jane stood with her back to 


fire. the fire. 

Stand with your backs to We stood with our backs to 
each other. each other. 

Stand with your toes to the We stood with our toes to 
line. the line. 

Stand with your legs We stood with our legs 
crossed. crossed. 

Stand with your arms We stood with our arms 
folded. folded. 


DousBLE ACTIONS 


Stand up and sit down again. 

Open the window and shut it again. 

Pull up the blind and pull it down again. 

Take off your coat and put it on again. 

Button your coat and unbutton it again. 

Turn up your collar and turn it down again. 

Shut your eyes and open them again. 

Go to the window and come back again. 

Put your slates into the desks and take them out again. 
Take the lid off the box and put it on again. 


OneE—THE OTHER—BotH 


Shut one eye and then the other. Shut both your eyes. 

Stand on one foot and then on the other. Stand on both 
feet. 

Hold up one hand and then the other. Hold up both 
hands. 

Hold a book in one hand and a slate in the other. 

Hold a book in each hand. Hold it in both hands. 

Put a pencil behind one ear and a pen behind the other. 

Put a pencil behind each ear. 

Put one hand in your pocket and the other behind your 
back. 

Put both hands behind your back. 
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Stand with one foot on the chair and the other on the 
form. 
Take your knife out of one pocket and put it into the 
other. 
Pour some ink out of one bottle into the other. 
(To be continued) 
W. J. STEWART, 
Mission Hall for the Adult Deaf and Dumb, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


THE LANGUAGE SENSE 
I 


Spoken language was used long before written lan- 
guage. Spoken language itself was developed from the 
rudimentary speech of our half-brute ancestors. In the 
beginning this was very much a matter of learning how 
to control the vocal organs; to associate certain sounds 
with specific objects, feelings and ideas. At the lowest 
estimate this process must have taken hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. Somewhere along this line of development 
a system of transmitting thought by means of visible sym- 
bols was evolved. The form these took was not phonetic, 
but hieroglyphic. In the course of time this ‘‘picture- 
writing’’ became very highly developed, having an elabo- 
rate syntax of its own. Visible language, based on pho- 
netics, was the last to arrive. 

The history of evolution, science tells us, is repeated 
in epitome in the life history of the individual. Let us 
examine the truth of this statement in so far as it applies 
to language acquisition. Naturally, from such an exam- 
ination, we should expect to find certain broad parallels 
for both the individual and the race. 

As a matter of fact, such parallels are readily apparent. 
The new-born baby first learns to control his vocal organs. 
This he does by a process of limitation, during the course 
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of which he learns to associate certain sounds with specific 
objects, feelings and ideas. As babyhood gives way to 
childhood, we find him taking pleasure in scrawling pic- 
tures. This stage might easily be designated the ‘‘hiero- 
glyphic stage.’’ Last in order, and the least instinctive 
of all, comes the stage of written language. 


From the foregoing, two factors stand out with respect 
to the individual: heredity and environment. Their rela- 
tive importance, while furnishing an interesting subject 
for research, need not here concern us. Suffice it to state 
that both factors are fundamental, and to ignore either 
of them is a pedagogic as well as a scientific mistake. 


Heredity.—The most that psychologists can tell us about 
this subject is scant, indeed. While they have made re- 
markable progress latterly along this line, the bulk of 
their findings has to do more with results than causes. 
Perhaps the most important discoveries touching on this 
subject have been made in the field of micro-biology 
with its chromosomes, and in the allied field of eugenics. 
However, from a practical standpoint, with respect at 
least to the ‘‘language-sense’’, the study is still in its 
infancy. 

Yet one basic fact is revealed with vivid clearness, the 
importance of which should never be forgotten. The 
strength of this ‘‘language-sense’’ varies widely for dif- 
ferent individuals, being extraordinarily strong in some 
and extraordinarily weak in others. This is not infre- 
quently observed among individuals with a common par- 
entage. If it is strong, the individual will acquire a 
mastery of language in the face of the most adverse con- 
ditions; if it is weak, the most favorable conditions may 
not suffice to bring about more than an indifferent measure 
of success. 

Environment.—While we may have little or no control 
over heredity, it is quite different with environment. En- 
vironment is something we can modify and in a certain 
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measure control. Obviously, if the ‘‘language-sense’’ en- 
dowment is weak, it becomes proportionately necessary 
to so modify environment as in every way possible to 
strengthen the ‘‘sense.’’ This is particularly the task of 
the teacher of the deaf in which the parents also can be 
of great assistance. 


II 


Now, in order that the modification of environment may 
be brought about scientifically, the nature of language 
must be clearly understood. Empirically, language may 
be divided as follows: 

1. Into its sound content 
2. Into its visible content 
3. Into its thought content 


(This arrangement is made for convenience. It would 
perhaps have been better to have shown it in the form of 
a diagram. Thus, if we draw three circles, one around 
the other, we could refer to the innermost circle as the 
sound content; the second, as the visible content, as being 
based upon the sound; and the third, as the thought con- 
tent, in the sense that thought is the end of language. 
Should the reader object to th's arrangement, having in 
mind that thought must precede expression, we might 
just as well refer to the innermost circle as the thought 
content, the second as the sound content, and the third 
as the visible content. However, we believé the distinction 
is immaterial.) 


1. The history of the evolution of language already 
briefly outlined clearly indicates that the sound content 
of language is much more basic than its visible content. 
and that under no circumstances may it be ignored. This 
statement is supported by a further consideration. Before 
sound can have any use for purposes of speech, it must 
have contrast. This is obtained by the use of stressed and 
unstressed syllables, accented and unaccented syllables. 
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The moment these are used, an elementary rhythmic swing 
results. This rhythmic swing is inherent, not extraneous. 
But as sounds incessantly striking on our consciousness 
tend to awaken only subconscious reactions, as in the case 
of the old city man who went to the country to spend his 
declining years but found he could not sleep in the still- 
ness of country nights, so this rhythmic swing tends to 
become unconscious. Our conscious mind may not be 
aware of the rhythm, but our subconscious mind always is. 

In connection with the above, two pertinent facts may 
be observed. First, strongly rhythmical language is much 
more mnemonic than language in which the rhythm is 
weak. Second, the deaf are usually not alive to the 
rhythm of language and, as a result, they have difficulty 
in remembering the natural order of words. 

2. The visible content of language is that part which 
the eye perceives; not the physical eye, but the ‘‘mind’s 
eye.’’ Thus, if we are strongly ‘‘eye-minded’’ we can 
easily think of the visible content of a word with eyes 
shut. If, on the other hand, we are strongly ‘‘ear-minded’’ 
we have difficulty in conjuring up the visible content, as 
the sound content is likely to force itself on our attention. 

3. The thought content of language is not so readily 
isolated. However, to justify our separation of this ele- 
ment we have but to remind the reader that the thought 
expressed by language may, and usually is, remembered 
long after the sound and visible content have faded out 
of the memory. 


III 


In the light of the foregoing let us consider briefly the 
efficacy of the two principal methods used in the educa- 
tion of the deaf in so far as it affects language instruction. 

At the beginning of the education of the deaf, it was 
generally assumed that the sound content of language 
should be ignored. Was not the world of sound shut out 
from the deaf child? Expediency and a lack of knowledge 
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natural at this stage required that a direct attack be 
made. The sound (or rhythmical) content of. language 
was overlooked; the visible and thought content became 
everything. In practice the effort was made to teach lan- 
guage by the highly artificial method of teaching the 
rules of syntax and inflection. The student was to memo- 
rize and apply these until such use became habitual. In 
other words, he was to take the machine apart and reas- 
semble it that thereby he might get an insight into its 
workings. On the face of it, the procedure was entirely 
logical. Was not language a mechanism by which thought 
might become dynamic? Of course, the normal hearing 
child does not learn language this way; for him such rules 
are intended for analysis and only superficially for syn- 
thesis. But the concession, the early educators thought, 
must be allowed, since the child was deaf and sound was 
outside of his consciousness. 

This method overlooked a very important fact. Against 
this process the mind instinctively rebels. The average 
person in using language does not naturally think in 
terms of syntax and inflection, at any rate, not the very 
young mind. The only excuse for teaching grammar lies 
in the fact that it may be used as a touchstone for pur- 
poses of analysis and correction. 


The many failures that resulted from an exclusive use 
of this method came as a direct result of ignoring the 
rhythmical content of language and unduly stressing the 
visible and thought content. 


An added barrier against the success of this method 
lay in the fact that the use of signs went hand in hand 
with it. Regarded from the standpoint of language instruc- 
tion in its three aspects, the sign language falls woefully 
short. It has, however, a certain peculiar advantage in 
the ease with which the teacher may bring out the thought 
content of language. In many eases, it must be the last 
resort, and as such it can never be safely discarded. As 
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against this advantage, we have to put the fact that it ts 
a foreign language. It is more like Latin than English, 
and less like Latin than these two are to one another. 
Moreover, it has no sound content; its visible content is 
hieroglyphic; and, except in the hands of a well-educated 
deaf person, is conducive to loose and inexact thinking. 

The shortcomings of the grammar-sign-language method 
having been so glaringly revealed, an effort was made to 
emphasize the sound content of language by introducing 
articulation classes. Later it was found some deaf chil- 
dren could be taught to understand spoken language from 
the movement of the lips and the facial and throat 
muscles. The pure-oral method burst immediately into 
favor. It was offered as the solution to the many vexing 
problems confronting the profession of educating the deaf. 
More than a decade passed, and with it the first flush of 
enthusiasm. The method had been thoroughly tested in 
a few schools under the most auspicious conditions. It 
was found that language failures among the orally edu- 
cated deaf were too numerous to make it the triumph it 
had been hoped to prove. Even the most enthusiastic 
zealot had to admit that not all deaf children could be 
taught successfully by this one method. The truth of 
the matter was that there was too great an obsession with 
the mechanics of speech. The time element was immutable 
and the mechanics of speech required too great a pro- 
portion of this time. 

Calmer reflection indicated that they had been fired 
too much with the ardor for social reclamation and that 
they had imagined this method would prove a short cut 
in the direction of the Promised Land. The problem now 
is to retrace our steps and get on the highroad of the 
truest reclamation, which is education through a mastery 
of language. 


IV 
To teach language, then, with the fullest measure of 
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success, requires that we keep steadily in mind the three 
factors inherent in the very nature of language. There 
is no danger now of the sound content being under-empha- 
sized. But this emphasis must be diverted into a new 
channel. The child should be made as fully as possible 
conscious of the rhythmical content of language. How 
can this best be done? 

We suggest that the rhythm work now being done be 
more closely correlated with the language work of the 
classroom. Have the child memorize prose or poetry selec- 
tions that are strongly rhythmical and recite these at the 
piano. Pitch and tone may be entirely sacrificed to accent. 
Have him talk, not sing, to the accompaniment. As the 
children progress, have them take one of the typical jour- 
nals from among their number and recite this to the 
accompaniment. This should impress upon their minds, 
however dimly, the fact that all language is rhythmical. 

There is another and more easily adapted method which 
the writer has used with interesting results. This is to 
have the children scan poetry selections, followed by prose 
selections, from the Bible or Lincoln, for instance. The 
teacher will at first be puzzled how to proceed. The 
writer allowed his class to use a dictionary, first explain- 
ing how the dictionary showed pronunciation. Over the 
stressed syllables they were to draw a line, and over the 
unaccented syllables an are. It will be necessary to ex- 
plain that phrases usually have two unaccented syllables 
followed by an accented syllable, and that nouns are 
usually stressed, while articles, prepositions, conjunctions. 
adjectives, and adverbs are usually unstressed. 

In the beginning the children are almost sure to be 
bewildered, but after some practice it becomes compara- 
tively easy. The difficulty will arise very largely be- 
cause the deaf child has been habituated to thinking of 
words as ‘‘pictures’’. Soon it will dawn upon him, in 
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visible terms, at least, that words are something more 
than this. 

The important fact to bring out now will be that there 
are rarely more than two light syllables between two 
accented ones. When he has clearly perceived this, he 
should be made to scan his own language and to correct 
his own language accordingly. We found that when this 
was done, mistakes were automatically reduced fifty per 
eent. Much will, however, depend upon the skill with 
which the teacher carries on the work. 


CoNcLUSION 


The above are but two suggestions, which though out 
of the beaten path of pedagogic practice as generally 
carried on, are, we believe, in line with the theoretical 
considerations which a study of the nature of language 
imposes upon us. There are other ways of approaching 


the problem, but these may await the ingenuity and skill 
of the teacher. 
JAMES N. ORMAN, 
Instructor in the Kansas School, 
Olathe, Kansas. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Until recently the problem of suitable textbooks for 
deaf school children has been a puzzling one. The ordi- 
nary school books used by hearing children were abso- 
lutely unintelligible to deaf pupils whose only language 
was that which was slowly and laboriously given to them 
in the classrooms. Even the first-grade reader with the 
legend of The Little Red Hen was merely a jumble of 
queer marks to the boy or girl entering school with no 
language background except a few natural gestures to 
express physical wants. 

With the advancement in grades the problem became 
more complicated. History, geography, arithmetic, and 
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other subjects had to be taught, and as there were no 
specially prepared textbooks for these subjects, the ordi- 
nary school books had to be used. This brought about 
another difficulty. How could any human being in the 
teaching profession assign a history or geography lesson, 
explain all the new language forms, idioms, and pronoun 
antecedents, define the strange words; in fact, translate 
the whole lesson into the pupils’ vocabulary in the limited 
time period allotted to the teaching of the subject? The 
task was overwhelming, and as a rule teachers compro- 
mised by writing out the lessons instead of putting the 
book into the hands of the pupils. 

This method of translating the lessons for the child’s 
benefit was an easy way to impart the facts of the sub- 
ject taught, but it did not increase his vocabulary, his 
understanding of the printed page, or his interest in 
reading. We continually taught down to our pupils in- 
stead of bringing them up to a reading standard and thus 
forming a reading basis. 


As time went on, several educators of the deaf pro- 
duced special textbooks for the use of deaf school chil- 
dren; arithmetics, history stories, geography, and language 
drills. These books were good. They were written in the 
simple concrete language forms familiar to the children 
and they supplied fine material for classroom use. They 
were, though, with few exceptions, intended for the pri- 
mary grades, and there was a deep, unspannable gulf 
between the easy, unidiomatic sentences of which they 
were composed and the highly complicated sentences and 
paragraphs in the higher textbooks the children even- 
tually had to use. 

This difference in textbook structure brought about 
another problem over which many hours of anxious study 
and argument have been spent. Deaf children did not like 
to read. In fact, they would not read. How could they be 
made to read and enjoy reading? It was a serious ques- 
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tion, answered only by saying that more special books 
must be provided for them. Deaf children could not read 
and enjoy the books for hearing children. Each printed 
page represented to them hours of work, defining words, 
working out language forms, and answering a lot of fool- 
ish questions devised by the teacher to see whether they 
understood the content—which they certainly did not. 


Times have changed. At present, with the wealth of 
material for school use, and the greatly simplified books 
for the use of hearing children, there seems to be no 
excuse for the problem of reading or textbooks not being 
solved satisfactorily. Special books for the deaf no longer 
are vitally necessary, and the children will read volun- 
tarily and gladly if they understand the book language 
and have been guided skilfully into the practice of 
reading. 

In the realm of school material special language drills 
for the deaf must always be included. These have been 
well provided by experienced teachers of the deaf. The 
modernized Sweet’s Readers, the Croker, Jones, and Pratt 
Series, Miss Upham’s books, Miss Willoughby’s Direct and 
Indirect Discourse, with the many other special language 
books prepared for the primary grades are invaluable and 
cannot be replaced by the language studies for hearing 
children. Deaf pupils must be given language foundation 
with specially prepared material. 

Other classroom material in reading, number work, his- 
tory, and geography for hearing children has been so 
delightfully simplified that there is no longer the language 
gap to bridge when books must be used. By beginning in 
the lower primary grades to accustom the children to the 
use of books written in the vernacular of hearing people, 
they will read as naturally as hearing children when they 
pass into the higher grades. In this connection the use of 
primary adjustment material is good. It can be given to a 
normal fourth grade class and with explanations from the 
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teacher soon accustoms the pupils to written commands 
and language forms as used by hearing pupils. As the 
intelligence tests given to deaf children show them to be 
lacking in comprehension of idiomatic language terms, 
these must be supplied but in such a way as not to con- 
fuse the language expression foundation. 

This can be done by absolutely separating the reading 
and language drill instruction. If in history or geography 
the pupil gets the meaning of the paragraph he has read, 
why worry him with the structure of the sentences? Hear- 
ing children are not compelled to pull to pieces every 
sentence in their textbooks. Of course the teacher must 
find out how much the child understands, but that can be 
done by means of questions, topics, or other tests in which 
only the facts given in the lesson are required to be 
related. 

A browsing table in each schoolroom, beginning with the 
first grade is an aid to both reading for pleasure and the 
use of textbooks. The table should be made attractive 
with books suitable to the reading ability of the class. The 
books should have many illustrations, for pictures are 
good bait to catch the unwilling little reader. There are 
now most delightful books for our little primary graders, 
books that might have been written for the deaf with 
their simple explanatory sentences about pictures, their 
lists of commands, ‘‘Come, Skip, Fall, Jump,’’ and the 
like, easy questions and the occasional idiom to form a 
plank in the bridge being built over the language chasm 
between hearing and deaf vocabulary. 

The Terry and Billy Primer, The Open Door, Thought 
Test Readers, Learn to Study Readers, Tales From Far 
and Near, and dozens of others, are books written for 
hearing children but used in the Los Angeles primary 
grades for deaf children, and as well suited to the deaf 
as any special books arranged for them, with the advan- 
tage of containing more natural language phrasing than a 
book in deaf vocabulary. 
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Give the children a period in the school day for enjoy- 
ment of the browsing table. Let them look at the pictures. 
If they ask the meaning of a picture, show the sentence 
telling about it, but do not make it into a language lesson. 
Allow them the same reading joy that you had when you 
first began to read. Surround them with books they enjoy 
looking at and watch for results. 


A reading room fitted up with attractive books, pictures, 
maps and stereoscopes will draw the children. Stereoscopes 
and maps are mentioned because they have been found to 
aid greatly in the deaf child’s quest for reading. In our 
large city school where there are both deaf and hearing 
classes, a reading room was fitted out for the use of the 
children during the noon hour. The deaf children con- 
sidered it as much theirs as did the hearing. The books 
ranged from primers with colored attractive illustrations 
to stories of adventure by land and sea and in the air for 
the older boys, and the very modern stories for girls sup- 
plemented by Miss Alcott’s tales and other delightful old- 
fashioned ones. Every noon several of the older children 
were to be found in this room discussing Lindbergh’s 
‘‘We’’ or some other book on flying, sitting engrossed 
with a set of stereoscope views, standing before a map 
tracing a favorite hero’s trail, or lost to their surroundings 
in an interesting book. 


Where there is a large city or school library to draw 
from, the ways of interesting the children in reading are 
unlimited. Two reading projects carried out with sixth 
grade classes proved most successful. At one time a 
Travel Club was formed, the children each choosing a 
book about the country through which they wished to 
travel. After reading the book each child wrote a synopsis 
of it. After several months’ reading, when the principal 
countries of Europe had been visited in this way, the 
class was taken to the library, the reports of the books 
given to the librarian, and with much ceremony the pass- 
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ports awarded. Eight pupils in a class of nine received 
their passports. 

Another class was given certificates for having read a 
number of assigned books within a certain length of time. 
This class had a meeting at the library once a month; the 
librarian presided, and the children gave oral reports of 
the books they had read. At the final meeting the certifi- 
cates were bestowed with much formality by the librarian 
to whose cooperation the successful carrying out of the 
projects was due. 


The library excursions were greatly enjoyed by the 
children who reacted to the wonderful book-lined rooms 
exactly as hearing children would. Many times they were 
taken to the library and ‘‘turned loose,’’ the teacher 
merely standing by to help in reading difficulties. When 
the time came for the teacher to collect her group and go, 
they were always found with books reading or quietly 
discussing them. The librarian of the children’s reading 
rooms says that the boys and girls thus started in reading 
habits keep them up after finishing school, and that the 
older deaf high school students are much in the library 
for reference books and other library aids. 


This outline has been given to show what can be done 
by normal sixth, seventh, and eighth grade deaf children 
in reading books intended for normal hearing children. 
To sum up: There are no more the difficulties of the past 
to overcome in persuading the deaf to read with enjoy- 
ment, understanding, and instruction. Simplified text- 
books, plentiful artistic pictures, and much new material 
as classroom aids, have solved the reading problems for 
any teacher who seriously wishes to give her pupils a 
sound reading basis. 

Surround the children with the book atmosphere. Books 
still cost money, it is true; but they cost no more than 
schoolroom furniture and appliances. Surely they are 
just as necessary. Give the class a time to read for enjoy- 
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ment, not work, with a sympathetic instructor present to 
help over the hard places. Tell them a story—they like 
that best of all—then put the story into their hands to 
read. They will soon be reading voluntarily, possibly too 
much, and in forbidden time (this has been known to 
happen), but as some one has aptly said that a deaf per- 
son must get his information from his reading, there 
should be no forbidden time for reading. Let them read 
and we will give thanks that they wish to do so. 
LILLIAN PADDLEFORD, 
Instructor in the Los Angeles Oral Day-School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB IN INDIA AND ABROAD? 


I consider it a proud privilege to stand before you, 
Gurus, modern Rishis (Learned Ones), to plead for the 
deaf. It is a subject which though of great importance 
has been almost neglected till now. The general lethargy, 
indifference and ignorance of the whole Indian people are 
mainly responsible. This is the first occasion, I think, 
when some attempt is made publicly to think over the 
subject. My talk with you will be frank. 

I must at the outset apologize for my inability to do 
full justice to it in so short a time as is allowed me. I am 
a mere student of the subject. 

In dealing with the subject, several questions naturally 
arise in our minds: 

(1) Who are the deaf and dumb? 

(2) Why are they so called? 

(3) What is their number? 

(4) Why should anything be done for them? 

(5) What is done for them? and 

(6) What can be done for them? 

I shall try to answer these questions in their order. 


7A paper read at the Fourth Session of the All India Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations, Bombay, India, November 5, 1928. 
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1. Who are the deaf and dumb ?—The expression ‘‘ deaf 
and dumb,’’ or popularly ‘‘the dumb’’ is applied to 
human beings, our brethren who cannot articulate and 
express their thoughts as we do through the medium of 
spoken language. This disability of theirs is due to causes 
over which they had no control. 

2. Why are they so called?—The term ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ suggests two notions, ‘‘deafness’’ and ‘‘dumbness.”’ 
The first is primarily cause and the second the effect. 
The ‘‘dumbness’’ or more properly speechlessness of these 
defectives is mainly due to the lack of the sense of hear- 
ing. As can be demonstrated, these persons have the 
power of speech. Their organs of speech, the vocal chords, 
the larynx, etc., are normal. If proper use is made of 
the remaining principal organs, i.e., the eye and the sense 
of touch, they can speak as we do. Though the term 
‘‘dumb’’ is for convenience applied by us to this class of 
defectives, it is a misnomer. It should be properly and 
aptly applied to the lower animals which have no power 
of speech and which are not supplied by nature with the 
organs of speech. In applying it to human beings we 
lower them to the position of lower animals, cattle, and 
thus degrade and insult humanity. 


This double disability—deafness and speechlessness— 
gives rise to grave results which are still: more undesirable. 
It is our common experience that deaf persons are generally 
disregarded and treated with contempt even by their kith 
and kin. They are shunned in society, deprived as they 
are of their human heritage speech. Nobody likes to 
associate and converse with them. Though human in form 
they are treated as animals, chattels. Their only right, 
moral and legal, in India according to Manu consists of 
maintenance from the family. 

The treatment accorded the deaf in the civilized coun- 
tries in the West is nothing less than humane. The 
problem of helping the deaf so as to reclaim them for 
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society is threshed out at conferences of teachers and 
superintendents of schools for the deaf, national and inter- 
national. They are allowed all facilities of education, 
general and vocational, and serious efforts are being made 
in England herself to start institutions to give them 
higher education. 


3. What ts their number ?—The general average of deaf- 
mutism for the world is 1 in 1,500. It varies, however, 
in different climes. (In Europe, 1 in 1,537; in Great 
Britain 1 in 1,622; in India 5 to 7 per 10,000.) In our 
own country it is higher in Himalayan tracts and the bed 
of the Indus. According to the census reports which are, 
for several reasons beyond the control of the authorities 
concerned, not very accurate, the general average for the 
country is from 5 to 7 per 10,000 of the population. In 
our Presidency, the number of deaf-mutes is about 17,000, 
ie, roughly speaking, 6 per 10,000 of the population. 
This number does not include those that have acquired 
deafness some years after birth (their number is 50 per 
cent of the total deaf population) before speech is de- 
veloped and those that are partially deaf. Acquired deaf- 
ness is preventable. 

4. Why should anything be done for them?—When the 
state of general education in the country is so low (the 
average of literacy is nearly 6 per 100 of the population 
for males and hardly 1 per cent for females) how can one 
expect anything to be done for the defectives? That is 
the question that one asks himself when the problem of the 
education of the deaf confronts him. To such remarks my 
reply is in the following terms: 


Food for the hungry, hospitals for the sick, suecour for 
the lame and helpless; police, military, and law courts to 
protect the weak; the child-welfare organizations; the 
Great War waged to protect Belgium; the occupation and 
retention of India by the British people to safeguard and 
protect the interests of the millions of illiterate and 
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ignorant people, the depressed and backward classes of 
this land. What do these indicate? 


The deaf cannot show their defect as can the blind. 
They are at a disadvantage. They are a submerged ele- 
ment in society. In this connection, I would read from 
the Declaration of Geneva, ‘Clause I: ‘‘The child should be 
given the means needed for its normal development, both 
materially and spiritually,’’ and Clause IV: ‘‘The child 
should be put in a position to earn a livelihood and should 
be protected against every form of exploitation.’’ 


The deaf need the food of knowledge. According to 
A. J. Story, in the Report of the London International 
Conference of 1925, page 49: ‘‘Deafness is a terrible and 
permanent handicap and those who suffer from it need 
more and not less of the educational advantages freely 
conceded as the right of those who hear and who need 
them less.’’ 

For our own interests the deaf should be educated. 
The untrained deaf are a burden on society and the State 
(cost of maintenance alone in India would be 50,000 
Rupees per day). 

It is a matter of true national economy to provide 
facilities for their training (the total of savings and earn- 
ings in respect to the deaf in the Bombay Presidency 
would be Rs. 13,000/— per day) and to give them some 
useful work which would make them self-respecting, self- 
reliant and self-supporting citizens. 

5. What 1s done for the deaf?—The deaf and dumb in 
this country are generally neglected. This is mainly 
due to: 

(a) Wrong notions of filial love and consequent disinclina- 
tion on the part of parents to be separated from 
them ; 

(b) Ignorance of the parents with regard to the existence 

and location of special schools which are scattered far 

and wide in the country; 
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(c) The diffidence of the parents regarding the abilities 
of this class of persons to receive any training; 


(d) The temptation to use them as earning members of 
the family; and 


(e) Lack of workers to carry on propaganda work. 

The result is obvious. So long as the deaf-mutes have 
parents or guardians to look after them, they generally 
lead an honorable life. In their absence under adverse 
circumstances they prove a burden to family and society 
unless they submit to unpleasant, undesirable and objec- 
tionable treatment at the hands of near relatives. _ 

I. Scuoouts. Thanks to the efforts of the foreign Chris- 
tian Missions, the work of educating the deaf in this 
country received its first impetus. In 1885, the first school 
for the deaf was started in Bombay by Roman Catholic 
missionaries, then the school in the Madras Presidency 
(three ctbers also owe theiz existence to them). The first 
indigenous school for the deaf, teaching in the vernacular, 
was established at Caleutta in 1893 by Prof. J. N. Banerji. 

There are special schools for deaf-mutes in the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal (seven), Madras (five), Bombay (five), 
and Central Provinces (two). The provinces in the north 
and northwest, where the average of deaf-mutism is in 
some eases abnormally great, are still in slumber. The 
total population of deaf-mutes in this vast continent is 
according to the Census Reports about 200,000. This does 
not include those that have acquired deafness some time 
after birth. The total number of schools for them, in- 
cluding those in the native states, is 19, where nearly 800 
children are under training. 

The civilized countries in the West are far ahead of us 
in this respect as will be seen from the following tabular 
statement : 
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No. of Expense per 
children head per year ix 
Number of No.of under residential 
Country deaf-mutes schools training schools 


England and Wales.. 26,000 49 5,000 Rs. 1,066 (£82) 
United States of 


69,000 167 17,000 Rs. 1,615 ($375) 
200,000 19 800 Rs. 238 (for 
instruction) 
London alone has 17 schools for the deaf. 


Over and above the special schools mentioned above, 
there are about 60 missions in the British Isles, organized 
by public spirited and philanthropic persons to help the 
deaf. Some of these societies publish their own organs. 

II. Cuassirication oF Scuoouts. The schools for the 
deaf in British India are aided schools. With the excep- 
tion of most of the schools maintained by Christian mis- 
sionaries, they are managed by committees. The schools 
in the native states Baroda and Mysore are controlled and 
financed by the respective states. 

In England and Wales there are 14 schools conducted 
by private persons. The public schools in London are 
mainly managed and financed by the London County 
Council. 

In the United States of America, almost all the schools 
are maintained by public authority. In addition, there 
are 17 schools conducted by private agencies. 

III. Grant. The amount of grant allowed to this class 
of schools in the western countries is considerably larger 
(£41 or Rs. 533, per head) than that allowed to such 
institutions here (Rs. 127 per head). When England 
spends £82 (i.e., Rs. 1,066) per head per year for resi- 
dential schools for the deaf, we begrudge spending about 
Rs. 238/— per head per year. The people at large and 
even the Government do not realize the difficulties of the 
teachers and cannot understand that in such schools each 
boy is a class by himself. In the United States of 
America, a school even of 3 pupils gets a state grant of 
almost $150 (i.e., nearly Rs. 468/—) per head per year 
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while our Government requires an. average attendance of 
at least 25 pupils to qualify the school for a grant of 
Rs. 120 per head per year. If the school is able to com- 
mand a larger average, the proportion of the grant allowed 
is reduced to Rs. 100 per head per year. 


IV. Instruction. Articulate speech, lip-reading, lan- 
guage, simple arithmetic and some variety of vocational 
training comprise the usual course of instruction in all 
countries. They are even taught history and geography 
and elementary science in the West. 

There are some schools in the West which continue to 
use the manual alphabet instead of articulate speech as 
the medium of intercourse. The extent of the latter 
method in the West approximates 80 per cent. Almost all 
our pupils (from 90 to 95 per cent) learn to speak. 

The schools for the deaf in India are conducted now 
as isolated activities. It is to be regretted that the teach- 
ers thereof have not only to look after the instruction of 
the children but are driven to the necessity of advertising 
the schools by public demonstrations to maintain attend- 
ance and finance them. They have, therefore, hardly any 
leisure to think of the educational problems relating to the 
deaf. It is not so in the West. There the teachers are 
amply paid and give their attention solely to educational 
matters. The scale of salaries in England is £392, i.e., 
Rs. 5,096, per annum for men and £304, i.e., Rs. 3,952, for 
women; the teachers receive pensions as well. 

The educational work for the deaf in the West is well 
organized. To compare notes the teachers, principals, and 
superintendents of schools meet in conferences and con- 
ventions, national and international. 

America has already provided for the higher education 
of the deaf in all branches of knowledge, at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. England is seriously thinking 
of taking steps in this direction. Our Government on the 
other hand maintains a policy of inaction in this respect. 
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6. What can be done for the deaf here?—The follow- 
ing provisions are among the immediate needs in the great 
problem of education of the deaf. 

(a) Request the Government to establish at least one 
central school for training teachers in each Presidency 
or Province, i.e., a tract of the country using one 
language. If the State fails in this, the people them- 
selves should undertake this. 


Request the Government to increase the number of 
special schools for the deaf. There should be at least 
one residential school in a district whose population is 
generally about 6 lacs (600,000) souls. These schools 
must be maintained on a grant-in-aid principle and 
must be managed by representative committees. The 
schools must be provided with suitable buildings on 
the outskirts of town. The establishment of com- 
bined schools for the deaf and the blind (ie., in 
Baroda State and Mysore) reveals a lack of under- 
standing of the principles underlying the methods of 
instruction used for these classes. 


Organize societies (after-care societies) which can 
conduct propaganda work and work for the welfare 
of the deaf. This can be easily achieved with your 
cooperation and help. 

The amount of grant allowed to these schools by 
Government and local bodies must be considerably in- 
creased . (The expense of the School for the Deaf at 
Ahmedabad is Rs. 238 per capita per year for instruc- 
tion, and Rs. 102 for boarding. The Government 
allows grant for instruction alone. The average of 
this grant is Rs. 127 per head per year. The average 
of the grant from the Ahmedabad Municipality is 
Rs. 46 per head per year). 

The schools must be supervised and inspected by 
experts whose sole aim must be to assist the teachers 
and not to overload them. 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
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(f) The teachers must be allowed full scope to attend to 
the educational work alone, the financing of the insti- 
tutions being looked after by the governing bodies. 

(g) The teachers must be allowed graded salaries, sub- 
stantiated by provident funds and life assurance, 
sufficient to allow them means to lead honourable lives. 
The present scale of salary at admission for vernacu- 

- lar teachers in Ahmedabad School is Rs. 35/— a 

month and for teachers knowing English with uni- 
versity training it is Rs. 50/—. 

Organize independent census undertakings to find out 
the number of the deaf in this land. 

Move the authorities and railway boards to grant 
liberal concessions to individuals with their compan- 
ions when they go to and from school for educational 
purposes. 

(j) Experts must be invited by the Government to pre- 
pare special reading books for the deaf. 

To sum up, our present need is men (teachers and 
workers for the deaf), material -(boys) and money. 

Before concluding my remarks, I must heartily thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for granting me so patient a 
hearing, and for allowing the deaf and the blind a corner 
in your hearts. As teachers you are the natural trustees 
of the people. You have undertaken the service of 
humanity. This is the message I have for you and I 
hope you will justify your position as modern Rishis by 
carrying it to your respective communities. 

On behalf of my friends, the workers in our special 
fields, I take this opportunity of expressing our sincere 
thanks to the organizers of this conference, particularly 
Principal Chhatrapati, for untiring efforts to bring the 
question of the education of the handicapped classes before 


the public. bRANSHANKAR LALLUBHAI DESAI, 
Principal, School for Deaf-Mutes, 
Ahmedabad, India. 
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THE CAUSE OF DOUBTFUL WORK BY THE PUPILS 
—PROMOTION OR FAILURE?—WHAT CAN WE 
DO TO SECURE THEIR ADVANCEMENT ? 


However painstaking a teacher may be in seeking to 
ascertain the causes of a pupil’s failure, she does not 
discover the real reason unless she gains the confidence of 
the pupil. 

Kach child’s problem is his individual problem and it 
must be met in an individual manner. 

With this in mind, questionnaires were recently handed 
out in a public school in Chicago to try to determine the 
causes of doubtful work. They were given to both teach- 
ers and pupils, and you can soon tell what they were from 
the answers, some of which were: (1) Irregular school 
attendance, (2) Crowded school conditions, (3) Low 
mentality, (4) Poor attitude or a problem of discipline, 
(5) School standards too high, (6) Lack of purpose— 
especially in vocational training, (7) Undernourishment, 
(8) Faulty preparation, (9) Poor foundation, (10) Faulty 
instruction, (11) Lack of interest or effect, (12) Late 
hours, parties, ete., (13) Lack of home discipline, (14) 
Lack of medical attention, (15) Physical handicap, (16) 
Dislike of teachers as a whole and (17) Teacher’s failure 
to explain. 


The reason that I have spoken of all of these is that 
we, as teachers in this school, may see how few of them 
really apply to us, and that seems to make these few 
stand out as important things which we should consider 
seriously and study in an attempt to do away with them 
or do our best toward remedying them. 

I shall repeat the ones which I think do not apply to 
us. (1) Irregular school attendance. Our attendance rec- 
ords are almost always perfect. (2) Crowded school con- 
ditions. Our classes are unusually small and of course 


2A paper read before a Teachers’ Meeting at the Ohio School on 
the subject of ‘‘The Doubtful Pupil.’’ 
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it is necessary that they be so; although I have seventeen 
this year. I do not feel that my room is crowded. (3) 
Schoo! standards too high. I hope that we can never find 
a teacher who gives this as an excuse or one who would 
admit it anyway. (4) Undernourishment. We have only 
to look into the faces of our pupils here to see that this 
is not a factor in our problem. Our children are all 
healthy looking, due to proper nourishment. (5) Late 
hours, parties, ete., and (6) Lack of home discipline, are 
naturally not in our worries because we have the children 
right here with us all the time and we know what they 
are doing every hour of the day. (7) Lack of medical 
attention. This again is not a problem for us because we 
have our hospital, doctor and nurse. (8) Physical handi- 
cap. There are some who would say that this enters into 
our failure problem but we shall count it out at once as 
we have been trained to teach deaf children and there are 
not many of us who ever think of the children in our class 
as any different from normal children. Now last (9) Dis- 
like of teachers as a whole. I am quite sure that you 
agree with me that this condition does not exist in our 
school. Our children are different in that respect from 
many in the public schools, in that they are so eager to 
learn and they know that we, the teachers, are the chief 


-Means by which they do learn and therefore they seem to 


dpend on us and do not get the attitude that we are beings 
to be feared. This is one reason why I like to teach in a 
school for the deaf. 


Now we shall look into the answers which really apply 
to us. (1) Low mentality. This is one thing which we 
do not like to discuss, yet we must admit it is a problem 
in every school and I think it is more serious in our 
department, the elementary school, because by that time 
the work has become too difficult for some who just got 
through the lower grades and that is all, and they will 
never reach the high school. I have grouped five answers 
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together under one head—Discouragement. They are (1) 
Laziness, (2) Poor attitude, (3) Lack of purpose, (4) 
Lack of interest and (5) Indifference. Discouragement as 
a factor in the failure of the pupil will largely vanish 
with the adjustment of the incompatibility between teacher 
and pupil. Positively the best remedy for the failure of 
pupils lies in building the happiest possible relationship 
between teacher and pupil. 

I have kept the three most important answers for us 
until last. They are (1) Faulty preparation. We can 
not teach what we have not studied and planned. (2) 
Faulty instruction, and (3) Teacher’s failure to explain. 
This is especially applicable to us because we cannot go 
into detail too much with deaf children. I am sure that 
many times you have given a lesson, then asked your 
children whether they understood, and you were quite sure 
that they did from their answers and facial expressions, 
but you learned with sadness that this was not true when 
you repeated the questions the next day—simply not 
enough detail explanation. 

Be convinced that you will do better if you strive for a 
few things and do them well than if you attempt much 
and master little or nothing. 

We must remember that a lesson demanding practice 
upon material already understood should take more time 
than the one demanding mastery of new subject matter. 
The reason for this is that the pupils are better prepared 
to carry on this type of study and can work longer with 
less danger of falling into errors and becoming discour- 
aged. The lesson demanding mastery of new subject mat- 
ter may be developed very largely through the recitation 
period. 

A way of helping pupils with doubtful grades was sug- 
gested by a teacher in the Chicago school and used to great 
advantage. A supervised study class was established in 
which the pupil was given individual help by a teacher 
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or an especially able pupil. The main object of a class 
of this kind was to give instruction in the right method 
of study. The pupil soon found that the information and 
help thus obtained could be used in his regular recitation 
work and his grades were materially raised. 

No doubt many of you read an article in the January 
issue of Ohio Schools by J. H. Craig, principal of Park 
Junior High School at Ashtabula, Ohio, entitled ‘‘A Dif- 
ferent Idea about Ability Grouping.’’ He said, ‘‘ Before 
failing children we must remember that there is a work- 
ing margin of thirty per cent in ability in any class or 
group of children, so the operating instrument need not 
have a razor edge. What is wanted is a fair balance be- 
tween the work to be done and the capacity of the pupils 
to do it. Although the child at the wrong end of the 
thirty per cent cannot go to college, he can do many other 
things just as well as if he had an A rating and, besides, 
his school has put its mark of approval upon him, a matter 
worthy of much pride.’’ 

It is well for teachers to think frequently of this: The 
public school exists primarily for the pupil; the school 
must be adjusted to the pupil, not the pupil to the school. 

RUBY LOUISE DEW, 
Instructor in the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


THE DOUBTFUL PUPIL? 

How shall we cope with the ever-present problem of the 
failure of our pupils? 

We regularly have in our classes pupils capable of doing 
good work who fail to accomplish satisfactory results be- 
cause they are mentally lazy. In this case we must by 
constant and persistent effort awaken such pupils to a 
sense of their responsibility. Make them see the folly and 
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the ultimate result of their failure to use their God-given 
power. 

Then there is the child who loses interest in some phase 
of his school work because he feels that it is too hard or 
because he does not understand it; or perhaps he feels 
that it is not important. 

If we teachers stand heedlessly by and permit him to 
do so, he will do inferior work and eventually leave school 
a complete failure. On the other hand, if we teachers will 
but search out the weak spots in the child’s work, give him 
patient assistance, sympathetic encouragement and addi- 
tional work in that subject or subjects, and see that he 
sticks to his task, he will soon find his work a pleasure 
instead of a burden. A child glories in his ability to 
overcome difficulties. 

It is our duty as teachers to make the child feel that 
every part of his work is important; to keep before him 
the fact that very soon he will be going out to make his 
way in the world. The realization of this fact always acts 
as an incentive for better work on the part of our pupils. 
We must make them feel that they have an important part 
to perform in this workaday world of ours. 

This means conscientious concentrated effort and more 
effort on the part of both teachers and pupils. But isn’t 
it well worth the trouble? 

There is no greater joy than that of the teacher who is 
able to help boys and girls to discover themselves and to 
know that they have within themselves the power to think 
and to do for themselves. 

The greatest service that we as teachers can render to 
the deaf child is to awaken him to the consciousness of 
power within himself to accomplish things; the conscious- 
ness that no one but himself can develop that power and 
that he can grow in knowledge only by his own efforts. 
Service is the greatest thing in life and in the final 
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summing up, isn’t it about the only thing that really does 
count? 


To accomplish these fine things for deaf children, we 
teachers have a great advantage over teachers of hearing 
children. We can put on the pressure and the pupils can 
not escape. 

In a school for the hearing the children, temporarily 
grieved at the teacher, may remain at home. It is true the 
truant officer may be notified and in time will bring them 
back. By and by when absent again, the mothers will 
report them sick. They may even go to a doctor in order 
to get a doctor’s certificate. Mothers often come to the 
conclusion that the teacher is not kind to the children and 
support them in their waywardness. So it is difficult in- 
deed in schools for the hearing to maintain a pressure to 
make children find themselves and do their best. 


But in a schooi for the deaf, especially in a residential] 

school, that danger is eliminated. We know our children 
will be there the next day and the next, ete., until the 
hard time has been passed over and the interesting time 
is reached, when the pupils will be happy because they 
know they are achieving. 
- The possibilities for us, therefore, of accomplishing the 
greatest good for our pupils are very great. It all de- 
pends, however, upon our understanding, our interest, our 
energy and our persistency. 

The fact that a greater per cent of children are gradu- 
ated from residential schools for the deaf than from 
schools for the hearing, based on original entrance, is evi- 
dence that we have this advantage and use it. It is in all 
kindness and all interest, of course, and by and by the 
slow pupils who are awakened understand that, appreciate 
it and show by their actions that they thank us for it. 

When all of the staff are teachers of that quality, the 
graduating class will have but little trouble in doing any- 
thing that hearing graduates can do. In fact, their mental 
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discipline and power to do will be much greater than those 
of the hearing child who has slipped through because of a 
bright intellect and who has never been awakened to the 
necessity of doing more than he was expected to do. 
MARY A. DENNIS, 
Instructor in the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN HUNGARY 


‘‘The Hungarian Schools for the Deaf and Dumb— 
Past and Present’? (Otto Maidl, publisher, Munich, 
1927), by Peter Nagy, director of the Royal Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes at Vac, is the title of a review of the prog- 
ress of the education of the deaf in what was once the 
Magyar half of the former Dual Monarchy. Chapter III 
of this review gives the essential facts concerning the 
present status of schools for the deaf in that land. A 
summary of these facts is given below. 

The education of the deaf in Hungary comes under 
the supervision of the minister of public instruction who 
delegates an official representative from his staff to 
visit and inspect each institution at least once a year 
and make a detailed report to the central office. There 
is in force no special law for compulsory school attend- 
ance for deaf-mutes. The general education law of 1921 
stated that the school obligation applied as well to those 
children who are unable to attend the public schools, 
which of course should include the deaf. Instruction for 
such children is to be provided for by the minister of 
public instruction. However, the unsettled condition of 
the country has prevented the carrying out to the full 
the provisions of this law. 

The admission of pupils is centrally attended to by 
the office of the divisional inspector of institutions for 
special education. All applications are sent to him, who 
thereupon determines the assignment of the children to 
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the respective institutions. Pupils are accepted between 
the ages of 7 and 10. 

The school at Kecskemét is entirely a day-school, the 
Hebrew School at Budapest is entirely a_ residential 
school, and in the other seven institutions proper the 
pupils either live in or are cared for in foster homes. 

For the support of indigent pupils in the state schools 
there are various funds and foundations at the disposal of 
the minister of public instruction, and in the hands of 
special commissions for the other institutions. 

The minimum and maximum number of pupils to a 
class are 8 and 15, respectively; a class with less than 
8 pupils must be combined with another, the total num- 
ber in each ease not to exceed the maximum of 15. The 
length of school life is in general 8 years. Only in the 
Jewish school at Budapest is the 6-year limit, determined 
upon in 1876, still maintained. A special regulation per- 
mits the extension of the ordinary 8-year course to in- 
clude a 9th year for advanced work. In addition, several 
of the schools conduct apprenticeship classes. At Vae 
the school has maintained since 1905 a kindergarten for 
deaf children between the ages of 4 and 7. 

Instruction is given according to the Pure German 


- Method, and in conformity with the uniform curriculum 


adopted in 1900 and modified in 1907. 

Although in the state schools all costs are met by the 
state, the state-aided city or county schools receive, outside 
of funds for teachers’ salaries, an additional yearly grant 
according to the size of the institution. Only the Buda- 
pest school for Jewish children relies solely upon its own 
resources. 

The instructors, with the exception of the staff of the 
Jewish School, are all appointees of the state, named by 
the minister of public instruction. Salaries range from 
140 pengo a month at the lowest grade (approximately 
$24) to 504 pengo (approximately $85) at the highest 
grade. Service is limited to 40 years. 
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The training of instructors for schools for the deaf is 
given at the special normal training institute at Budapest. 
During the World War this school was discontinued. 
With the great lack of teachers after the war, the school 
was reorganized in 1923. At the same time the scope of 
the course of study was greatly enlarged and the faculty 
added to. 

Admission to this training school rests with the min- 
ister of public instruction. Candidates are recruited 
from among teachers in the ordinary schools, scholars 
from other countries, and students of theology. Knowl- 
edge of a foreign language is a requisite so that pros- 
pective students may be able to follow other literature 
in the field. Those who can show a year of teaching 
experience are favored for admission. The course is a 
combination of theory and practice. The theoretical 
phase of it covers a systematic review of the progress 
made in the fields of special pedagogy. Similarly, the 
practical side of the course is not centered upon any 
special group, but includes all phases of abnormal peda- 
gogy—with the deaf, the blind and the feeble-minded. 
Each candidate, after due consideration, is then free to 
choose for further special study that division which best 
suits his fancy. 

The training course for teachers includes six semesters, 
for which definitely prescribed subjects and hours are 
required. The curriculum includes: 1. Special pedagogy 
in general; 2. Phonetics; 3. Systematic and comparative 
study of the Hungarian language; 4. General anatomy 
and physiology; 5. Anatomy, physiology and pathology 
of the sense organs; 6. Organs of speech; 7. Philosophy; 
8-10. History of the education of the deaf, the blind, 
and the feeble-minded; 14-16. Methods of instruction of 
the same classes; 17. Methods of physical and mental 
testing ; 18. Science of speech correction; 19. Drawing; 20. 
Handwork; 21. Seminar assignments in all three special 
‘fields; 22. Observation and practice with the deaf, the 
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blind, and the feeble-minded. In the earlier semesters the 
general fundamentals in the various fields are considered ; 
in the later semesters the work goes into a more specific 
treatment. The course in drawing aims to impart to the 
students the ability to clarify their work in the class- 
rooms later with illustrations. Those students who have 
successfully stood the examinations in the respective 
courses are granted the diploma that indicates eligibility 
to teach. 

A number of organizations are concerned with the 
special problems of the deaf. The National Association 
of Instructors of the Deaf and the Blind, formerly the 
National Association of Instructors of the Deaf, was 
founded in 1901 and until 1923 served only the interests 
of educators of the deaf. As 7 schools for the deaf were 
lost to Hungary with the loss of territory at the con- 
clusion of the war, the number of members of the asso- 
ciation dwindled to such an extent that it was deemed 
advisable to unite with the similar organization of in- 
structors of the blind which found itself in a like predica- 
ment. The present membership is 145 and its official or- 
gan is the publication, Education of the Deaf and the 
Blind. 

The Andreas-Chazar National Society for Deaf-Mutes, 
established in 1887 under the name of The Association of 
Deaf-Mutes, concerns itself with the welfare of the adult 
deaf. The National Hebrew Association of Deaf-Mutes 
looks after the interests of the Jewish deaf of Hungary. 
The deaf also maintain a sports association. 

The Hungarian Museum of Deaf-Mute Education, 
founded in 1902, is located at the Vae Institution. 

The present area of the country is approximately 36,000 
square miles, with a population of 8,400,000. 
I. S. F. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


New Officers of the Association. — Announcement has 
been made that Dr. Harris Taylor, president for the past 
10 years of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, has for reasons of health 
declined reelection. He is succeeded in that office by Mr. 
H. M. MeManaway, superintendent of the Virginia School. 
The new secretary of the Association is Mr. T. C. For- 
rester, superintendent of the Rochester School. 


Summer Meeting of the Association—The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will hold its summer meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 30-July 4, 1930. A carefully prepared program 
is being outlined under the direction of a representative 
committee. The Association will also hold its annual 
summer school at the Milwaukee State Teachers’ College, 
June 21-August 1, 1930. 


Annual Meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates.—Mrs. Irene B. Young, secretary of the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates, announces that the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Society will be held in St. 
Louis, April 14, 15, and 16, 1930, at Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 


Phonetic Signs.—In the following letter to the editor of 
the ANNALS, a deaf man presents an interesting contribu- 
tion to the theory of speech, language and signs as these 
are involved in the education of the deaf. 


The problem of better language for the deaf is, I take it, still 
with us. So, if a contribution on the subject by one outside the 
teaching profession is not unwelcome, I hope the following remarks 
will be allowed to reach the profession, in the hope that the new 
line of approach to the problem will be productive of results. 

The apparent growing popularity of the oral method may be taken 
to mean that it is considered conducive to the development of lan- 
guage. To point out that the eye is the only avenue to the mind of 
the deaf child is a superfluity, but when we learn from the article 
**Deaf and Dumb’? in the Encyclopedia Britannica that the oral 
method is simply another form of ‘‘signs’’, using the lips instead 
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of the hands to form the ‘‘signs’’, which in this case are 
microscopic, (italics mine) it will dawn on many, if it has not al- 
ready done so, that the universal adoption of this method will not 
usher in the millenium in the education of the deaf. The problem 
then would seem to resolve itself into the finding of a vehicle of 
language which will parallel speech and at the same time relieve the 
strain on perception. 

Can such a vehicle be found or developed? Can the elementary 
sounds of speech be represented by manual signs? If it is possible 
to represent sounds by phonetic signs as in shorthand, why can’t it be 
done manually? Theoretically, a system of manual phonetic signs 
would be a better vehicle of communication for the deaf than any 
existing, as it would be based on both language and speech, aiding 
in the mastery of both, with the further advantage of greater ease in 
perceptibility than that of the oral method. Such a system of signs 
would, theoretically, meet the need for a quicker, more legible and 
efficient method for the habitual daily use of language in conversa- 
tions and school work as well as on the platform, and would give 
the deaf for the first time a method for verbatim translations of 
papers to signs and interpretations of speech. 

But the objection will be raised that the number of signs required 
for such a system of manual phonetic signs would be so great as to 
defeat its practical value. However, if the syllable be taken as the 
basis, let us see what the inventor of Boyd’s Syllabic Shorthand has 
to say on this point: ‘‘It is possible to form tens of thousands of 
syllables from the alphabet, but many of these syllables are difficult 
to pronounce and very unpleasing to the ear. The natural instincts 
of the human race chose only the most euphonious, and these are 
112 in number, and of this number about fifty are rarely used... . 
It may interest the reader to know that about 35 syllables build up 
about three-fourths of all the words in the English language.’’ 

So, with a nucleus of about 35 syllabic signs and a total not over 
112, it would not appear to be a formidable task to develop a 
manual phonetic system of signs. Nor would this seem any more 
difficult to master and use than the existing manual and oral 
methods. 

But this is a revolutionary proposal, to say the least, and such 
things may be beyond original bounds. However, it is here sub- 
mitted to the profession for what it is worth. 


G. DEWEY COATS, 
Portland, Ore. 


Conference of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf.—tThe National College of Teachers of the Deaf in 
Great Britain has recently published a report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Eleventh Conference held at Brighton 
July 31-August 2, 1929. The scope of subjects dealt with 
is indicated by the titles of papers read: The Deaf of the 
Empire, by Mr. F. G. Barnes, who had just returned 
from a world tour, including a visit to many American 
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schools for the deaf; Lecture Demonstration on the 
Use of an Audiometer, by Mrs. I. R. Ewing and Mr. A. 
W. G. Ewing; Language in Relation to Mental Activity, 
by Mr. G. Sibley Haycock; Higher Education of the 
Deaf, by Mr. F. Ince Jones; The New Prospect in Edu- 
cation—and the Deaf, by Mr. W. Carey Roe; The Early 
Edueation of the Deaf, by Miss Mary Hare; Otology in 
the Treatment of Deafness, by Mr. H. G. Downer; and 
The Training of Teachers, by Miss B. Nevile. 


Resolutions also were adopted on: Uniformity of Stand- 
ard of Qualifications; Compulsory Tests for Hearing; 
Higher Education for the Deaf; Government Enquiry 
into Present Condition of Education of the Deaf. 

A copy of the report may be obtained for three shillings 
from F. G. Carter, School: for the Deaf, Eastern Road, 
Brighton, England. 


Advanced Educational Facilities for the Deaf in 
Great Britain.—That leaders in the work in Great Britain 
are alert to the need of extending educational facilities 
for deaf children is evidenced by the following plan issued 
by the National Institute for the Deaf as having been 
adopted July 16, 1929, by a committee,which it had con- 
vened at the request of the National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf. The statement is interesting not only as 
proof of determination to meet a pressing problem, but 
also as a clear exposition of how the handicaps of deaf- 
ness impose an additional retarding effect upon language 
development. 


The Sub-Committee, on the facts put before them, are of opinion 
that a sufficient number of children in certified schools for the 
deaf are capable of profiting from continued education in academic 
or technological subjects after the age of sixteen to justify the 
establishment of suitable provisions to enable them to do so. Apart 
from certain private schools, no provisions of this nature are 
available to the deaf. The Sub-Committee therefore regard the 
absence of opportunity to enable competent deaf children to rise 
above the primary school standard as a deficiency in the national 
education system, and, until this is made good, the complaint that 
the deaf have not equal opportunities with those who hear to at- 
tain to higher studies and avocations must stand. 
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The Sub-Committee therefore recommend that steps be taken 
to establish suitable provisions for the purpose of meeting this 
need, and make the following tentative proposals as affecting the 
general scheme and the curriculum to be followed. 

As a preliminary matter it must be borne in mind that deafness 
is a CONTINUING defect and that even when a child has been 
taught to understand what is said and to reply thereto, many diffi- 
culties in the way of his instruction still r emain. Every branch 
of study has a language of its own, as in mathematics and, more 
especially, in any form of science, and the acquisition and proper 
use of this language are far more difficult to a deaf child than 
one who hears. While it may be assumed that in general in- 
telligence, as demonstrated by performance tests apart from lim 
guistic expression, deaf children compare favourably with those 
who hear, the retarding effects of deafness upon the development of 
the knowledge and use of language must be recognized. It is 
generally held that such children suffer a linguistic retardation 
of about three years as compared with hearing children of simi- 
lar age. This retardation necessarily slows down the acquirement 
of knowledge and therefore it cannot be expected that, age for 
age, deaf children will attain the standards of the hearing in 
academic subjects of study. In technological directions, however, 
the effects of linguistic retardation are much less marked and the 
natural intelligence of deaf children more readily expresses itself 
in attainment in these subjects than in those of a purely academic 
nature. Whilst, therefore, the curriculum should afford opportu- 
nities for all types of pupils after the age of sixteen, it is likely 
that beyond this age the majority would tend increasingly toward 
the technical and professional side. 


1. That the Scheme should provide for a school to be worked 
on the lines of a Secondary School in which, after the pupils 
reach the age of sixteen, they will be able to pay special atten- 
tion to the subject, or subjects, for which their abilities best fit 
them. 

2. That the initial accommodation should provide for 50 pu- 
pils of both sexes and also for extension, if and when required. 

3. That as a general rule and in view of the retarding effects 
of deafness upon language development, the age of admission should 
be not less than thirteen and that of leaving not more than 
twenty. 

4. That pupils should be recommended for admission by the 
head teacher of the School in which they began their education 
and required to pass an entrance test, arranged and conducted 
by the Staff of the School and approved by the Governors. 

5. That the curriculum of the school for pupils from 13 to 
about 16 years of age should be designed to give a good general 
education on secondary school lines with such modifications, or ad- 
ditions as, having regard to deafness and its effects on possible 
subsequent careers open to all pupils, may be considered advisable. 
It is apparent from these considerations that general training in 
art and manual subjects should be included and that for pupils 
who may contemplate degrees, instruction in languages should 
be available. 


6. That the fitness of pupils to continue their education and to 
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enter upon specialized courses of study or training at the age of 
sixteen should be decided by the Staff of the School and approved 
by the Governors. As normally the deaf have to remain under in- 
struction till this age, no loss would be involved in those found 
incapable of proceeding further. On the other hand, it is 
likely that as the training received would be of a higher nature 
than that of the primary school which otherwise they would have 
to attend, the training received would be of inereased permanent 
advantage to the pupils. 

7. That the specialized courses followed by pupils from the 
age of sixteen upwards should be taken in institutes or colleges for 
hearing students, and that the instruction given therein should 
be supplemented by the Staff of the School through special lessons 
dealing with the language, etc., of the subject followed, as neces- 
sary. 

Cost.—The Sub-Committee estimate that the minimum capital cost 
per place would not be less than £300 and that this could only 
be realized by adapting existing premises. Having regard to the 
fact that the provisions set up must include room for extension 
and playing fields, it was agreed that the sum of £20,000 would be 
required on capital account to initiate the Scheme. 

As possibly during the first few years at least, the numbers 
of pupils in attendance would be below that of the accommoda- 
tion available, the cost of maintenance for some time would be 
high. It is likely that on full numbers the annual cost of main- 
tenance per pupil would not be less than £150 and that the whole 
of this cost could probably not be recovered from Local Authorities 
and others using the School. There would thus remain the per- 
manent necessity for income from voluntary sources. In order to 
provide a substantial part of this income to supplement fees and 
to ensure some permanent degree of freedom from financial anxiety, 
the Sub-Committee recommend that an appeal be made for £20,000 
to form the nucleus of an endowment. To launch a scheme for the 
higher education and further technical training of the deaf would 
therefore require an initial sum of from £40,000 to £50,000. 


Day-Schools and Residential Schools Compared.—A 
noteworthy contribution to the literature of our work is 
the publication by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
of a study on ‘‘Day-Schools vs. Institutions for the 
Deaf,’’ by Dr. C. C. Upshall. This‘is the outcome of a 
very careful analysis of data obtained during the survey 
of schools for the deaf conducted by the National Re- 
search Council during the academic year 1924-1925, and 
it makes a very valuable supplement to the original report 
issued on the survey. 


Despite differences in such factors as residual hearing, 
age of entrance to school, and number of years spent in 
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schools for the deaf, the author, by a process of equating, 
reaches the conclusion that day-schools are superior to 
the residential schools in the character of education im- 
parted in so far as it could be measured by the Pintner 
Educational Survey Test. 

Among other things Dr. Upshall finds a definite positive 
relationship existing between dependence upon a foreign 
language in the home and a poor educational and mental 
score in the tests given in the survey; also, that among 
the foreign group those with an Italian background at 
home are low in mental and educational ability while those 
with a Yiddish background are high in these respects, 
and that for day school pupils the percentage of those 
whose parents speak a foreign tongue at home is greater 
than it is among pupils in residential schools, which is a 
factor operating with greater force against the day- 
schools in producing educational results. 

This book, listed as Contributions to Education, No. 389, 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City; cloth, 
$1.50. 

Percussion Bands.—‘‘Children’s Percussion Bands,’’ by 
Louise E. de Rusette (E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930), 
is a little book that will be welcomed by teachers of 
rhythm in schools for the deaf. It gives practical ad- 
vice concerning equipment and organization, along with 
a series of progressive exercises, necessary for a complete 
program of percussion band activity with classes of 
young children. Members of the Convention who at- 
tended the meeting at Columbus in 1927 will recall the 
delightful ‘‘concert’’ given by a class of children from 
the Ohio School under the direction of one of the teachers, 
Miss Marie K. Mason, as an illustration of what rhythm 
awakening can do for children in schools for the deaf. 
Every aid that will bring music to the heart of deaf 
children is to be commended. We commend this little 
book. 
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Early Closing of Two Schools——We learn from an item 
in the West Virginia Tablet for March 15, 1930, that the 
Arizona School is to close its session for the current 
school year on March 15 owing to lack of funds. It seems 
that the state legislature had made an appropriation of a 
sum sufficient to provide for 50 pupils, but as the enroll- 
ment has increased to 77 the original grant was found 
inadequate. A similar reason will compel the Louisiana 
School to close its doors on March 28. 


Book Inst for Parents—The American Library Asso 
ciation Committee on Cooperation with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has compiled a handy bookshelf list of references 
for parents on the literature of childhood. It is a com- 
pact, practical guide for teachers as well. 


*“Sung in Silence.’’—The unmistakable gift of the poet 
shows through the pages of a book, ‘‘Sung in Silence’’ 
(The Seelyeroft Press, Los Angeles), by Howard L. 
Terry, noted deaf writer of California. This is a collec- 
tion of the author’s poems written over a period of 
more than 35 years. Particularly striking is the buoyant 
lilt carried through many of the selections; in parts the 
sober mood is faithfully reflected. Quite effective also 
are the ballads given in the section ‘‘Song and Ballad.’’ 
The world of silence does not dismay the author; within 
it he finds a refuge ‘‘listening inwardly to unheard 
sound.’”’ A fitting end to the collection is the two-act 
poetic drama, ‘‘The Dream,’’ a fantasy in which Mr. 
Terry rises to a splendid piece of work. 


Report of Intelligence Tests for the Deaf—Following 
up their work previously reported in their book ‘‘Per- 
formance Tests of Intelligence’’ (See ANNALS, vol. Lxxiii, 
No. 5, November, 1928, pp. 469-470), Dr. James Drever 
and Dr. Mary Collins of the University of Edinburgh, at 
the request of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf, arranged for the testing of 1,000 additional un- 
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selected deaf children in various sections of England, 
with their own scale of performance tests, to determine 
the extent to which the conclusions first obtained had to 
be modified. It will be recalled that the first results, 
‘*so far from confirming the general view that the deaf 
child is about three years retarded as compared with the 
normal, show rather that, when the language factor is en- 
tirely eliminated from our tests, it is very doubtful 
whether the deaf child is retarded at all.’’ This, how- 
ever, owing to the scant number of children tested, was 
given out as only a provisional view waiting upon more 
extended study of the question. 

A report of the work since carried out appears in the 
December, 1929, issue of the Teacher of the Deaf. At 
present some 1,500 children, with an age range from 5 
to 16, have been included in the tabulation of results, dis- 
tributed according to age as follows: 


Age Number of Children 
5- 6 37 
6- 7 66 
7- 8 118 
8- 9 135 
9-10 107 
10-11 140 
11-12 121 
12-13 150 
13-14 211 
14-15 208 
15-16 181 
Total 1,474 


Except for the higher ages, the revised norms are 
slightly higher than the provisional norms, which tends 
to bear out the earlier conclusion that deaf children are 
not noticeably below hearing children in native capacity. 
The later results also indicate a peculiar progressive dif- 
ference between the norms for boys and those for girls. 
Thus, for the age group 5-6, the medians are the same, 
but from then on the respective medians differ, increasing 
as the higher ages are reached. In the middle age 
groups the results favor the boys to the extent of a year’s 
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difference in score; this increases to a two-years’ differ- 
ence in the upper age range. The authors are not quite 
certain as to how to account for this odd variation; they 
intimate that it may be due to a difference in environ- 
mental conditions ‘‘possibly both in the home and in the 
school.’’ Pintner and Paterson, they add, did not obtain 
this sex difference in their studies in American schools 
for the deaf. 


In their earlier report, the authors stated that to ob- 
tain their provisional norms they had given their series of 
tests to about 400 subjects in age from four and a half to 
sixteen. Half of this number were deaf-mutes and the 
others normal-hearing children. In their second report 
they do not state whether the basic norms for hearing 
children, against which the norms of the later larger 
number of deaf children are compared, are also strength- 
ened by bringing into the test a larger and perhaps 
more representative group of hearing children. The only 
check appears to have been the use of one of the forms of 
the National Intelligence Test for the original 200 hear- 
ing children. This, perhaps, is hardly sufficient as a 
test of the soundness of the original norms, with which 
the norms for deaf children are compared. 

Although the results obtained by Drever and Collins 
appear attractive, they probably are not as yet conclu- 
sively sufficient to afford grounds for final acceptance. 
The number of cases is still too few to permit the as- 
surance that accurate norms have been established. 

It is time that investigators in this field concern 
themselves with what appears to us to be a very important 
consideration. In common with most attempts to deter- 
mine, by comparative measure, the capacity of deaf chil- 
dren, Drever and Collins have committed the usual fault 
of lumping together all types of deaf children. It is an 
elementary fact with educators of the deaf that there is a 
great variety in types of deaf children, each representing 
a distinct problem in pedagogy. There exists a very 
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apparent difference in mentality as between one type 
and another. To throw them all into a common group 
to derive a so-called norm is by no means an accurate 
method of finding a capacity gauge for deaf children. 
With hearing children, a ten-year age group of unse- 
lected cases, for instance, is quite likely to be typical 
enough for the purpose of finding a norm; a ten-year age 
group of unselected deaf children is quite likely to be a 
conglomerate of various types of deaf children, each with 
a different mental cast. To obtain worth while results, 
the student of psychology is confronted with the necessity 
of determining norms for each of the differentiated 
classes. Until this is done, there will be no satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Until this is done, there will con- 
tinue to be great discrepancies in results, as when Pint- 
ner and Paterson find a 2 to 3 year retardation in men- 
tality of deaf children, and when Drever and Collins, 
on the contrary, find on the whole no inferiority and in 
certain ranges, what amounts to a superiority on the 
part of deaf children. 
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FOR SALE—A complete file of unbound copies of the ANNALS 
from 1900 to 1921; also many extra copies from 1887 to 1921, at 
a bargain. Address: Rev. Utten E. Read, 425 6th Street, North, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Camp Peter Pan for Deafened Children 


Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island 


PETER PAN CALLS YOU 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. 

TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 

TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. 

TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and Sea. 


A Home Camp for a limited number of Deafened Chil- 
dren 4-12. Oral Method only. Fee $250. Pony riding 
and Tutoring are included in fee. Booklet. 


ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director 
362 79th St., Brooklyn, New York 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
Send orders to 
EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 


by 
Anita Driscout, Eprra M. McSHerry Wop- 
DROP AND S. BUELL 
NOW ON SALE 
THE TEACHER’S Book gives the work of the Kindergarten and 
Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 
Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 
Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
75 cents. 
Order from 
THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades ‘ 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades -60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. .60 
The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
Kansas City, Kansas, School $ 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
rado School 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
sota School 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF, ENGLAND 


Language for the Deaf, Second Edition, by A. J. Story. 
Price 5s 4d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 
International Conference Report, London, 1925. 
Reduced price 2s 6d. A. F. Boyer, School for the Daaf, 
Versailles Road, Anerley, London, S. E. 20. 
Farrar’s Arnold. Second Edition. 
Price 10s 6d, postage extra. F'. Carter, Green Lane, Derby, 
England. 
Speech Reading and Speech for the Deaf, by A. J. Story. 
Price 3s 10d, post free. Hill & Ainsworth, Stoke on Trent, 
England. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpiTH FiTzGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CAROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale., 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
Epita M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘““STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HammMonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 
‘““STORY READER No. 2’’ 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. 

HAMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
**‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 

prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG... Price, 50c. 
‘‘TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 


Examples of correct English usage, by WrLuIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’ 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 


‘‘ WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS ”? 


By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 


‘“‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 
By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
‘‘ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY’’ 


By Heten E. WHEELER, B.A., formerly instructor in the Ameri- 
ean School for the Deaf. Single copy, 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartrorp, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN DuTTon WriauHt, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’? a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1930-31, and for possible va- 
cancies in 1929-30. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


LANGUAGE 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Louise UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of lusively Oral Training and tant expert 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


direal 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. Gotpstem, Director - - Miss Juris M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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